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PCN S Ga yc gi lage 


You may live IN 
an apartment but you 


live ON the farm 





OU’D wear out a new car visiting the actual —‘ The reasonable price you pay for any sugar 
pays some farmer—here or overseas—for 


| farms supplying the food you get so conven- his labor and the use of his land. If it's 
i Fe sonsly £ Th A . American beet sugar, your money goes 
>> rently trom your corner grocer. oe Sues to an American farmer who spends it all 


ican farms are yours in the sense that your very life depends on __ im the United States . . . The beet farmer is 
your economic neighbor. He lives here! 


their productivity! As to productivity, it would astonish you to —_He buys here! Beet farmers are busincs 
d th farmers. They are good customers for yo 

swing around the states and see what your sugar beet acres can _ business. What's more . . . a million act 

in sugar beets is not another million surp|: 


do in a year. You'd see abou milli i 
y t a million acres supplying all the poi gba es 


sugar 30,000,000 Americans consume and, after the sugar is taken off, ; 
o And money paid for domestic beet sug 
producing (from by-products) beef and lamb for 5,000,000. And _ also goes to many widely varied Amer 


; ; industries, as is described in the book'et, 
you'd see the beet farmer using your sugar money to your advantage. “The Silver Wedge,” sent on request 


An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets LS ae 

with an all-American food product ; ) \ 


Meek a 
Ng Sige 

K. B. Fisk, Sacramento Valley, started pom A.J. Greer, once a Salinas Valley ranch fore 
sugar beets in 1931; now grows 300 acres; has aid | first grew beets in 1929 on $750 capital; now 
for all trucks, tractors, implements; lives well. grows 725 acres and owns complete equipm=*t. 
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“ASLEEP IN THE DEEP” 


Goodrich Creates 
Newest Improvement 
in Mattresses 


ATTRESS manufacturers faced a 

tough problem for years. They 
wanted to make their better grades 
without humps or tufts—but there was 
no satisfactory material for bridging 
the gaps between springs. Pads of in- 
elastic material finally lost their shape, 
allowed the cotton to shift about, 
tesulted in discomfort. 


Goodrich Application Engineers de- 
veloped a method of weaving hair into 


loops, and dipping them in latex — 
first form of rubber. The result—called 
Nukraft—is upholstery with no tufts nor 
bumps but, instead, permanent comfort. 


Makers of «mattresses, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, theatre seats seized upon this 
new Goodrich invention. Their sales 
leaped — because people will always 
pay for comfort. 


Whether you make mattresses or 
motor boats, arm chairs or airplanes, 
the story of Nukraft is important to 
you. It illustrates the ability and aggres- 
siveness of Goodrich engineers in 
improving and developing new prod- 


ucts which revolutionize old and even 
stabilized industries. 


Goodrich engineers have developed 
new rubber compounds, and new prod- 
ucts made from them—with fresh sales 
appeals, lower costs, improved quality. 
If you would welcome these features 
in your business, your products, write 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio: 


Goodrich 
a aaa aati IN RUBBER 


























3%.-iTf tS TRU 


that you like an endless stream of 

gorgeous days and starry nights 

amidst semi-tropic verdure .. . golf and 
beaches and gardens to be enjoyed when- 
ever the mood strikes or time permits . . . 
and a city set around a land-locked harbor 
with purpling mountains against the distant 
horizon ... then you'll like SAN DIEGO 
the city without an “IF” in the climate and 
an environment that's a part of your dreams. 





And it's easier than you might think to 
make this lovely community YOUR home, 
on the shores of the Pacific down where 
California begins, because year-round 
living costs are surprisingly low. .. which 
means a lifetime economy. And what a 
place for children! You couldn't improve it. 


FREE BOOKLET on request 


“pat? San Diego-California Club 
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Editorial and Executive 
Departments: 


Santa Claus to 160,000,000 
Children. The mustached Dictator’s shiniest 
present contained a joker (see page 10). 
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Give Them The 


WORLD... 
* 


A Christmas present that Napoleon 
himself could not have had... . 


Give them the World in all its 
drama and comedy .. . its heroism 
and villainy ... its great deeds and 
little details! Give them the World 
during one of the most interesting 
and crucial times in its history, as 
it is presented in the pages of 
NEWS-WEEK. 


It is a Christmas present that will be 
appreciated not only on the 25th of 
December, but every week through- 
out 1937. 

















Mail your order today on the con- 
venient order blank enclosed in this 
issue. 







CHRISTMAS 
GIFT RATES 


One 1 year subscription $4 
Two 1 year subscriptions $6 
Each additional 1 year sub- 
scription $3 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center New York 




















SATISFACTION: I wish to take this op- 
portunity of expressing my keen appreciation 
of your splendid publication, and my com- 
plete satisfaction as a subscriber. You cover 
many different types of subject, thus giving 
up-to-the-minute information on the various 
topics, books, plays, current events, etc., that 
a person of various tastes in reading matter 
finds satisfaction. 

Especially in this week’s issue (Nov. 14) 
was | grateful for your comments on the 
new improvements of the 24 leading autos, 
as I am interested in a new car, and your 
comparisons were very helpful. 

F. Dan HASELMIRE 

Lima, Ohio 

s 


COINCIDENCE: Having every reason to 
consider News-WEEK strictly nonpartisan I 
prefer to think that it was purely coincident- 
al that the liner President Hoover afforded 
the background for the cover picture of Nov. 
14, titled “Idle Ships and Idle Men.” It does 
seem ironical however that even coincidences 
continue to remind us of an era we wish to 
forget. 

W. L. CruMPLER 


Richmond, Va. 
* 


LATIN AMERICA: May [ thank you in the 
name of Peru, in the name of honesty and 
truth in reporting news on Latin America, 
and also felicitate you for being the only pub- 
lication it has been my experience to dis- 
cover that can publish a news item on that 
continent without distorting the truth. 

I have but just returned from a fourteen 
months’ tour of South America—eleven and 
one-half months of which [| spent touring 
Peru, and employing 25 different means of 
transportation—so that I feel qualified to 
speak on the subject. [ might add that I have 
been working for nearly seyenteen years to- 
ward better understanding and better rela- 
tions betweén North and South America. But 
it has been absolutely impossible to get the 
press to use anything but fantastic yarns 
about rebellions and revolts and the like ; and 
the press has not been the only culprit. Lit- 
erary “fishmongers” have done their bit, too, 
toward presenting Latin America in a sensa- 
tional and incredible manner, on the lame ex- 
cuse that “this is the only kind of stuff that 
sells.” Frankly, I am beginning to believe it 
myself. 

Unless we understand just what a menace 


politics presents to good government—all 
over Latin America—we are in absolutely 
no position to judge. The major industry 
may in all truth be said to be politics. Where- 
ever two or more natives are gathered to- 
gether, there you have a political partido, 
and each is the one who is “particularly 
fitted’ to fill the Presidential chair—and his 
pockets. 

The reason the Benavides government was 
forced to “throw out” this present election, 
is because Gen. Oscar R. Benavides knew but 
too well, should the Fascistas or, even worse, 
the .ipristas get a chance, we would all see in 
Peru another Spain, only a few hundred 
times worse. I am not defending President 
Benavides, nor am [ interested in who rules 
where, but I am concerned that Latin Ameri- 
ca enjoy some respite from these political up- 
risings. JI was in Bolivia just before the 
overthrow of the—was it thirteenth ?—gov- 
ernment; I was in Ecuador; Colombia, and 
other parts. 

Returning to General Benavides, he is no 
more anxious to rule than [ am. Not only 
the President told me so himself, but his- wife 
and his daughter (both named’ Paquita), as 
well as the Ministers. It was for that reason 
that the government hoped Prado would be 
chosen, so that the country might continue 
for another term in peace. 

E, Puyiiis SNYDER 

New York City 

o 


NO BRAVE: Please inform me if F. D. 
Roosevelt is recognized as a member by 
Tammany Hall. I can’t be without News- 
WEEK, it’s the best magazine on the market. 
Plain facts always accurate, never mislead- 
ing. Thank you, 

Mrs. A. G. YounG 

Belleville, Ill. 


Editorial Note: President Roosevelt is not a mem- 
ber of Tammany Hall. 
7 


SCRATCH: In [the Nov, 7] issue of News- 
WEEK in column 2 of page 7, you state that 
John N. Garner “ . . . scratched crosses on 
ballot No. 13 and waited impatiently for Mrs. 
Garner to mark her ballot.” 

Further, “Hurry up,” he muttered. “Just 


put an ‘X’ after every Democratic:name.” 
>>PP>>7? 


“In Texas, voting for your candidate is done 
by (except where voting machines are used) 
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TIME and distance may prevent your being there in per- 
son. But you can always be there by telephone, with a 
warm and friendly greeting. For across the miles your 
voice is you! 

It’s easy to do and it can mean so much. A few words 
—thoughtful, kindly, reassuring—may gladden a day 
or a life. Somewhere today—perhaps this hour 


—some one is wishing you'd call. yy 


ef 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
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AQUITAMIA 


CRUISE PREMIERE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Largest liner ever to sail below the Equator! Premiére of a famous star in a 
dramatic itinerary that takes you all the way south... to Rio de Janeiro when 
its sidewalk cafes and casinos and night clubs are at the peak of cariocan 
gayety . . . to Montevideo and its beaches, where March is June and the whirl 
of fashion surpasses even June-in-Deauville. Thence, by river steamer included 


in the cruise rate, you reach Buenos Aires itself. . . greatest capital of the 
continent, colorful as its own native tango, dazzling in the full glory of its 


summertime! You may spend three whole days in ‘B. A.’ You visit, too, Nassau 
and Panama... La Guaira in Venezuela... Barbados... Bahia in Brazil 


...and Trinidad. These are indeed forty days of distinguished cruising to 


which the Aquitania invites you . .. but you should make your reservations early! 


40 DAYS... SAILING FROM NEW YORK FEBRUARY 17...$495 uP 






Britannic Christmas Cruise — Sail Dec. 18 to 
St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, 
Panama, Havana:-15. days, $187.50 up. 





we 


Berengaria New Year's Cruise — Sailing Dec. 
29, this famous liner brings you to Nassau for 
aglorious New Year's Eve! 5 days, $77.50 up. 


Britannic to the West Indies — 6-day cruise to 
Nassau sails Jan. 8, $75 up. 8-day cruise to 
Nassau and Havana sails Jan. 16, $100 up. 


Weekly Cruises to Nassau — Famous world- 
cruiser Carinthia every Saturday from Jan. 
23 through March. Six-day round trip (day 
and evening in Nassau), $70 up. With stop- 
over privilege, $95 up. One way, $65 up. 


Georgic to the Caribbean — Jan. 9 and 93 
to Bermuda, Haiti, Havana, Nassau — 11 
days, $140 up. Feb. 6 and 97 td’ ten 
‘highspot’ ports of the West Indies and South 
America —18 days, only $220 up. 


You should book early! See your local agent or Cunard White Star, 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York 







THE BRITISH TRADITION 
DISTINGUISHES 


--UNARD WHITE. STA: 
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drawing a line through the names of 
candidates you do not wish to vote for 
using the “X” system. 

To vote a straight Democratic ticket. you 
would draw a line down the column of each 
party’s candidates except the column of the 
Democrats. 


those 
not 


JosePrH T. Arreco 


Mission, Texas 


Editorial Note: News-WEEk confused its scratc). 
es and its X’s. So did Mr. Garner—according to Uvald, 
reporters. They quoted him as telling Mrs Garner: 
“Just put an X after every Democratic name.” i 


FIRST AD: Your issue of Nov. 14 proved 
most interesting, and particularly the new. 
you gave on new automobiles. At this time 


DISPENSE WITH A HORSE 


and save the expense 
care nud anxiety of 
keeping it. ‘To ran «4 
Motor carriage coxty 
about 44 cent a mile, 


THE WINTON 
| MOTOR 
CARRIAGE 
is the best vehicle of 
B} its kind that ix made 
it in handsomely. 
st — and yet light. 
ly constructed and el. 
egcantiy tihished 











> SS 






Ss be yo Speed | 

. ; rom 3 te At miles a 

Pree FAM, No Agenta. hour. The hhydrurar. 

bem tmetoris simple ane pewerful. Neder, ne vibra 


tion, Suspension Wire Wheels. Poeumatic Tires. Ball 
Bearings. of Send for Catalogue. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO.. Cleveland. Ohio 
aa 











when automobiles seem to be leading in the 
drive for recovery, I find your “background” 
notes on automobiles equally as interesting 
as your news on newer developments. 


On page 50 of that issue you reproduce an 
old advertisement from The Saturday Eve 
ning Post, with the caption: “In 1900 the 
Public Read the First Automobile Ad.” |] 
should like to take exception to this. The en 
closed photostat from the July 30, 1898, issue 
of Scientific American shows that an adver- 


tisement of the Winton Motor Carriage C 
preceded the above-mentioned Saturday 
Evening Post advertisement by at least eight- 
een months. As -a matter of fact, Mr 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, chief of tl 
nology department of the Public Library at 
Detroit, Michigan, states that the Scientific 
American ad of the Winton people was the 
first advertisement in a magazine of national 
distribution in America. 

In the interest of historical accuracy, per 
haps you might wish to mention these 
facts. .. 


he tech 


F. D. McHvuen 
General Manager 
Scientific American 
New York City 
Editorial Note: The National Association o/ Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, The Automotive Daily News, 
and the General Motors Corp. have all states that the 
Saturday Evening Post insertion constituted the first 
automobile advertisement. The Scientific American's 
evidence to the contrary is a welcome addition to his- 
torical data in the automotive industry. 


LAWRENCE OF BERKELEY: should like 
to call the attention of your readers to the 
fact that atom-smasher Ernest O. Lawrence 
is Professor of Physics and Director of the 
Radiation Laboratory at the University 0! 
California, Berkeley, Calif., and not at Cali- 
fornia Tech, as was stated in your Nov. / 
issue. 

May I take this opportunity to express 
my enjoyment and satisfaction in your con- 
cise and lucid magazine. [ particularly like 
the touches of local color which give partic- 
ular interest to each article. 

ELiIzABETH CLARK PELZER 

University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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As You Like It: Racine, Wis., re- 
porters spotted a name in the telephone 
pook and rushed to investigate. “By 
gosh, it’s my name and I’m going to 
stick by it,” boasted Mr. Oofty Goofty 
Bowman. 


Mumso JumsBo: Friends told William 
Campbell, a Hempstead, N. Y., Negro, 
his speeding case would be dismissed 
if he spoke three magic words in court. 
The judge fined him $15 when he plead- 
ed: “Your honor, I am non compos 
mentis.” 


SEQUENCE: The events leading up to 
Winifred Forsyth’s bruises: a Chicago 
traffic light flashed red; the shaft of 
Harry Trechner’s wagon crashed 
through the rear window of William 
Schwartz’s car; startled, Schwartz 
stepped on the gas and ran into a tele- 
phone pole. The pole snapped and fell 
on Miss Forsyth. 

Horror: Bystanders gasped when 
Rueal Broyles’s bakery wagon over- 
turned near Tulsa, Okla., and his head 
stuck out of the window—dripping red. 
When they ran to his aid, they found 
he had been doused with cherry-pie 
filling. 

SOLUTION: Theodore Lippnick, a De- 
troit letter carrier, worried because he 
couldn’t cover his route on time. Then 
he found a way. In Federal Court he 
confessed he had delivered as much as 
he could, and buried the rest. 

EFFECTIVE: Atlantic City, N. J., doc- 
tors had to perform a unique operation 
on Joseph Di Fozio. Kept awake by 
traffic noises, he stuffed his ears with 
soft bread dough and enjoyed a good 
sleep—but awoke to find the dough had 
hardened, stoppering his ears. 

Cause & Errect: A Peoria, Ill., judge 
sentenced Mrs. Ernest Snowden, a Ne- 
gress, to fifteen days in jail and dis- 
solved her marriage. Ernest had com- 
plained because she led him to a jus- 
tice of the peace and forced him to say 
“I do” at the point of a gun. 

Arrest: P. L. Hanson, a Springfield, 
Mo., night watchman, found a “drunk” 
on the sidewalk, called a patrol wagon, 
and rode along to the station house to 
make his complaint. After examining 
the prisoner, a detective turned to Han- 
son—and had him jailed for drunken- 
ness. 

Pastime: Dr. Thomas H. Staggers, a 
Cleveland mechano-therapist, placed a 
beer bottle on a table. Across the neck 
of the bottle he set five matches. He 
criss-crossed those with five more. Six 
hours passed. More matches. Friends 
watched. He slept. He awoke. Four 
more hours. Then he sighed: on the 
bottle he had erected an inverted pyra- 
mid 10 feet across at the top. Someone 
bumped the table, and down fell 3,585 
matches, 
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SUFFICIENTLY IIMPERSONAL 
AND YET SOMETHING 
































NEVER HAVING BEEN A OH, 
GIRL,1 WOULDN'T KNOW, BUT WHAT 
LL SHOW YOU HOW I 







SMOOTH 











A FULL POUND “TIN OF RIPE, 
MELLOW PRINCE ALBERT. 
HERES A PRESENT FULL OF 


THAT WILL. PLEASE 






SMOKING JOY 





CARD RIGHT ON THE 


‘LL. ADDRESS THEM 














THIS IS GRANO—IT EVEN HAS | WE BOTH 
THE GREETING AND ADORESS | WIN, EH ? 


aii 74 INOW, WHEN YOU GET 
ay YOUR CHRISTMAS P.A., 










PACKAGE. 








‘ —— } 
Copyright, 1v86, R. J. Keynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


The answer to your gift problem—P. A.! 


AKE this a happy Christmas for all the pipe | 
M smokers on your list. Give them Prince 
Albert —the National Joy Smoke. Here’s a gift 
that’s sure to be appreciated and enjoyed! P. A. | 
is the prince of pipe tobaccos. It doesn’t “bite” 
the tongue! Prince Albert will say “Merry Christ- 
mas” for a long time after Christmas. The special 
packages of Prince Albert are at your dealer’s now. 





THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 













One full pound of Prince 
Albert — the “‘biteless”’ 
tobacco in an attractive 
Christmas gift package. 
















A full pound of 
Prince Albert in 
areal glass humi- 
dor that becomes 
a welcome pos- 
session 
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In the hands of the skilled woman, the 
Mimeograph Process has reached high 
efficiency. Especially has she starred in 
utilizing its matchless power to reproduce 
line-drawings of all kinds. And she has 
found a field of opportunity in the operation 
of this standard duplicator of forms, letters, 
graphs, etc. Ask the woman who operates one, 


for she can tell you of its economy, efficiency and 





great range of usefulness. Or write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, for particulars. Consult your 


classified telephone directory for the local address. 
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DIP LOMACY: New ‘Holy Alliance’ Rouses Communist Fury; 


Statesmen Talk of War, Count Guns and Planes, Ask for More 


“For fourteen years we have called 
out ‘Germany Awake!’ Now... we 
mean ‘Europe Awake!’ ” 

The previous day, von Ribbentrop— 
who flew to Berlin through a dense fog 
—had invited all foreign Ambassadors, 
save the Russian, to the Foreign Office. 
At 1 P.M. he handed them copies of a 
three-page document—a pact just 
signed between Germany and Japan. 
He said: 

“Our Fuehrer and the Emperor of 
Japan have accomplished an _ historic 
deed, which only future generations will 
appreciate in full... Japan will never 
permit bolshevism in East Asia; Ger- 
many forms a bulwark in the heart of 
Europe ... Italy will hold high the 
banner in the south...” 

Terms of the pact: Germany and 
Japan will “mutually inform each other 
of the Communist International’s inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of na- 
tions’; for this purpose they will 
create a joint “permanent commission”; 
the agreement “is in force for five 
years”; the charter members will in- 
vite other nations to join their anti- 
Soviet fire brigade. 

Signature by two powers of a treaty 
against an idea scarcely found a par- 
allel in history. The so-called Holy Al- 
liance of 1815, born of the Vienna Con- 
gress, pledged Europe’s autocrats to 
mutual action against the first stirring 
of aroused proletarianism. But Czar 
Alexander I and his crowned cronies 
faced a less clear-cut issue than today’s 
communism and the Holy Alliance set 
up no complicated machinery to fight 
their shadowy foe. 


‘COW ARDICE’: Most important imme- 
diate reaction to the anti-Red pact 
came from London. Britain resented 
the treaty because it constituted an 
“unnecessary challenge” to Russia; im- 
plied German, and probably Italian, 
recognition of the League-condemned 
State, Manchukuo—as well as Japa- 
hese recognition of another “illegiti- 
mate” colony, Ethiopia; and contained 
(London newspapers charged) secret 
clauses including one whereby Germany 
and Japan plotted coexploitation of the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Snow flew. Also hard words. A 
Soviet official compared Adolf Hitler 
to a pig. The Moscow Foreign Af- 
fairs Minister called the heads of three 
powerful nations “asses.” Anthony 
Eden denounced peoples who draw “in- 
Spiration from cannon.” The contem- 
plative French Premier rattled a mar- 





tial saber. Germany all but threatened 
Russia with war. 

More snow flew. Last week Winter 
had firmly entrenched itself in North 
Europe. Chances of large-scale mili- 
tary operations diminished. Yet a fear 
like that of the Dark Ages possessed 
the populations—they wondered if the 
Spring’s great thaw would mean Great 
War. 


EXECUTION: The scare-of-the week 
came from Siberia. A Soviet court had 





“ 
SOVFOTO 


Litvinoff denounced ‘asses’ 


decreed death for Emil Ivan Stickling, 
German citizen, mining engineer, and 
—when he went to Russia in 1933— 
Communist. Charge: Stickling and nine 
comrades-in-sabotage had wrecked a 
coal-shaft ventilator, killing fourteen 
miners. 


The German Ambassador to Moscow 
lodged a “sharp protest” at the Krem- 
lin. Government-inspired Berlin papers 
screamed for “extreme measures.” Pre- 
mier Stanley Baldwin hurriedly con- 
ferred with Nazi Ambassador Joachim 
von Ribbentrop. 


After three days of worldwide sus- 
pense, Moscow issued a communique: 
“It was found possible to reduce the 
sentences of Stickling [to ten years], 
Leonanko and Kovlienko.. . the others 
already were shot.” 


‘AWAKE!”: Scare No. 2 came from 
Spain. Dictator-designate Franeisco 


Franco refused to guarantee the safety 
of British (neutral) ships in Spanish 
waters—and a score of his Majesty’s 
war vessels pointed their prows toward 
Barcelona (see page 9). 

Scare No. 3—far less acute, yet po- 
tentially far more serious—came from 
Berlin. Joseph Goebbels, Enlighten- 
ment Minister, blew the bugle at a 
Nazi party meeting in Bavaria: 


Last but not least, the Foreign Of- 
fice’s peekers-at-keyholes brought An- 
thony Eden distressing tales about Herr 
von Ribbentrop. In substance, the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” had reported to his 
Fuehrer that pacifism had turned John 
Bull into a coward; on no account would 
the British fight for another people. 
The Nazi envoy had discounted as 
“bluff” Eden’s recent pledge that Brit- 
ain would defend Belgium against an 
aggressor. 

At this, the much-harried Foreign 
Secretary’s Eton dander rose. Before 
an international businessmen’s lunch- 
eon he pointedly reiterated Britain's 
determination to stand up for the little 
neighbor across the Channel: 


“Let there be no mistake . . . These 
words represent the will of the British 
people ... They betoken neither soft- 
ness nor cowardice!” Britain and Bel- 
gium aspired to higher ideals than those 
of a “people who seem to have no finer 
inspiration than that of cannon!” 


Facts: The same day in Paris, Leon 
Blum stoutly joined the international 
bombast club. Forty thousand Social- 
ists and Communists jammed the capi- 
tal’s largest sports hall, hoping the 
learned, philosophical Premier would 
“rough it up” against the Fascist In- 
ternational. 

Unlike some of his less cultivated 
neighbors, Blum named no names. But 
he made his point: 

“The situation has never been so 
serious ... Happily, France still pos- 
sesses— it’s the truth—the most power- 
ful army in Europe after Russia. Her 
naval force has been growing constant- 
ly. Her air force is equal in quality 
and quantity to any in Europe... Who 
would have thought the day would 
come when I should be obliged to recall 
these facts!” 


‘Pic’: Russian rage at the German- 
Japanese accord vented itself at the 
All-Union Congress, sitting in Moscow 
to ratify the Stalin Constitution (see 
page 10). The jubilant, vodka-drink- 
ing delegates particularly acclaimed 
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Accused: Goebbels, Hitler, and Chief of Staff von Blomberg 


Premier N. N. Lubchenko of the 
Ukraine: 

“Our answer to the Nazi dream of in- 
vasion,” boasted the former peasant, 
“is an old Ukrainian saying: ‘Just as a 
pig can never look at the sky, so Hitler 
will never be able to see our cabbage 
patch’.” 

With subtler digs and less garbled 
metaphor, Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff delivered a 90-minute philip- 
pic against the Fascist powers. First he 
took Italy to task: 

“We have exact information that 
Italy, wishing at all costs to follow her 
new mentor, Germany, has asked Ja- 
pan” for an agreement like the Berlin- 
Tokyo pact. 

“For ten years Mussolini maintained 
a correct attitude toward us. He be- 
came convinced of the ‘world danger’ 
of communism only when the Soviet 
took part in sanctions against Italy 
[over the Ethiopian war] and when the 
Soviet condemned Fascist military in- 
tervention in Spain.” 


The round little statesman clasped 
his hands above his head and led the 
Congress in cheers for a delegation from 
Madrid, sitting in the gallery. 

“Some people say we are trying to 
establish in Spain a Soviet State... 
Such stories are for little children and 
big fools. 

“The German-Japanese agreement is 
a mask for military action ... as evi- 
denced by two attacks on our Far 
Eastern soil in the past 48 hours (see 
page 11). 

“The authors of these anti-Bolshevist 
pacts fail to realize that they are mak- 
ing asses of themselves. They are in a 
panic. 

“Our Soviet will stand as a fortress 
against the dirty waves of the Fascist 
sea... From the hands of collapsing 
European democracy we are taking the 
banner of liberty!” 


ADMIRAL: While the big guns of di- 
plomacy volleyed and thundered, ad- 
vocates of peace-treaty revision ex- 


changed visits calculated to strengthen 
the ties between Middle and Southern 
European nations. 


Most impressive visit: that of Hun- 
gary’s Regent to Rome. In a luxurious 
seven-coach train Nicholas Horthy de 
Nagybanya brought his wife, Premier 
Koloman Daramyi, Foreign Minister 
Koloman de Kanya, and a regal retinue. 


The Italian capital accorded him a 
reception as enthusiastic as Budapest’s 
to Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano, 
Nov. 13—-after Italy had promised to 
support Hungary’s claims to rearm- 
ament. 


On the Termini Station platform 
King Victor Emmanuel, Queen Elena, 
Premier Benito Mussolini, and Ciano 
awaited the Hungarian train. Through 
streets bedecked with the red, white, 
and green Italian and Hungarian flags, 
open coaches brought the visitors in 
triumph to the Royal Palace. 

Two days later at Naples, 107 shiny, 





light gray Italian warships passed in 
review before Admiral Horthy (in the 
World War he directed Austro-Hungar- 
ian naval operations against Italy's 
Adriatic fleet). 


Teams: Last week’s developments 
left the Old World powers more defi- 
nitely aligned into two teams than at 
any time since 1914. The populations 
of almost every nation groaned under 
war budgets which 30 years ago would 
have been considered fantastic ($1,500,- 
000,000 for Britain, $800,000,000 for 
France, $400,000,000 for Japan). 

Leon Blum promised that this week 
he would formally assure Britain of 
France’s support in case of attack by 
a third power. Such a pledge would 
revive the prewar Franco-British En- 
tente. As in 1914, Russia would fight 
by their side “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” 

Lined up against “liberal chaos,” 
and for “enforced order” were the so- 
called Fascist nations, led by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

From Germany last week came a 
blast reminiscent of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
pathological boasting. Before a farm- 
ers’ convention in Central Germany, 
Economics Dictator Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering flatly stated: “We are today 
no longer weak as when we went... 
into war in 1914! Germany is un- 
conquerable!”’ 

From across the frozen Russian 
steppes came a challenging reply. Ad- 
dressing the All-Union Congress, As- 
sistant Air Chief Khripin shouted: 

“We are not afraid of the capitalist 
countries! If Germany had 70,000 
pilots, Russia would have 100,000! We 
have 100 new planes that speed 275 
miles per hour—we shall soon have 
planes reaching 365 miles!” Against 
12,000 aircraft in Western Europe, he 
boasted of 7,000 modern Soviet ma- 
chines. 

A great blizzard came up. Two feet 
of snow blanketed Moscow. From the 
Kremlin’s weird Byzantine towers, 
storms of jackdaws cawed at the de- 
parting delegates. 


a : 


Spanish girls in New York used the Madrid flag to collect funds 
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The storm came from Spain. 

It tore at shutters in the crooked 
streets of Valetta. In the Grand Har- 
por below the battlemented cliffs of 
the Maltese capital, the gale streaked 
smoke from the funnels of Britain’s 
largest man-of-war, H.M.S. Hood. 

From London came a radio flash: all 
Mediterranean naval leaves cancelled 
—First Submarine Flotilla proceed at 
once to Alicante—Third Destroyer 
Flotilla proceed to Majorca. 

A score of British cruisers and de- 
stroyers steamed into the wind and 
rain. In London, Foreign Secretary 
Eden explained to the House of Com- 
mons: “His Majesty’s ships of war will 
protect British merchant ships from 
interference by either party in the 
Spanish conflict.” 

In this way Britain last week an- 
swered Gen. Francisco Franco’s threat 
to blockade government ports, into 
which the rebel chieftain charged Rus- 
sia with pouring munitions. Paris 
backed up London’s refusal to grant 
the Fascists belligerent rights, enabling 
them to halt and search neutral ves- 
sels outside Spanish territorial waters. 

To the Commons, Eden further ex- 
plained that this merely meant Britain 
“would mind her own business.” One 
suspicious member asked: “Are we to 
understand that Sir Samuel Hoare, 
like Mr. Eden, proposes to mind his 
own business?’ 

Sir Samuel: “Yes, sir!” 

Part of the “business” of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s warships: to 
force General Franco to guarantee a 
safe anchorage for British shipping 
in Barcelona Harbor, in the event 
Fascists carried out their threat to 
bombard the port—chief source of Red 
supplies. 

Last week Sir Samuel’s ships brought 
results. The three radio masts atop 
the Admiralty Building tingled with a 
message from Admiral George H. 
D'Oyly Lyon: “The military governor 
of Majorca has just informed me of 
the safety zone . . . for neutral ships 
at Barcelona.” 

This eased the tension only tempo- 
rarily. Off Gibraltar, armed rebel 
trawlers halted and searched Nor- 
wegian steamers. Last Sunday night, 
as a Russian ship unloaded by flood- 
light, six rebel planes flashed over- 
head, dropping 200 bombs on Alicante. 

Premier Largo Caballero’s govern- 
ment also contributed to last week’s 
diplomatic nightmare. By inference it 
charged Germany with torpedoing the 
Red cruiser, Miguel de Cervantes: “Aft- 
er the attack .. . a German destroyer 
approached the port of Cartagena, and 
after examining the damage went 
away.” 

Four days later, the Reds amplified 
this by calling for League action 
against “the armed intervention of 





SPAIN: Winter Gale Fans War Sparks on Coast, 
Brings Red Victories but No Thanksgiving to Madrid 





BLACK STAR 


Francisco Franco and aides: British warships changed his plans 


Italy and Germany ... in favor of the 
rebels.” 

French and British diplomats snorted 
at this “deplorable” move to force into 
the open the nonintervention issue hith- 
erto carefully soft-pedaled. Since Arti- 
cle XI of the League Covenant gives 
any member the right to convoke the 
Council because of a “threat of war,” 
Paris and London accepted the “fright- 
ful development,” and prepared for a 
Geneva ordeal this week or next. 


War: In battle as well as diplomacy 
the Reds attacked last week. Moving 
by night across barren hills, a sur- 
prise column of 1,500 picked militiamen 
advanced to Talavera—main rebel base, 
70 miles south of Madrid. 


Protected by a thick mist they 
pounded the White airport with French 
75’s.- But Spain’s hot sun melted the 
fog and 23 rebel planes swept down on 
the Red band. Only 500 of them saw 
the sunset. 


From the Bay of Biscay industrial 
region, other Red forces pushed into 
the heart of White territory. Over 
rough northern mountains, now slip- 
pery with ice and snow, a column 
fought to within 45 miles of Burgos, 
General Franco’s capital. Others from 
Bilbao and Gijon threatened the Fascist 
rear. 

Franco needed all his men in the 
Madrid sector. After three weeks of 
battering the capital, his Moors and 





Foreign Legionaires still struggled tc 
capture University City, strategic north- 
western gateway to the city. 

Chief credit for the bitter defense 
went to Gen. Emilio Kleber, Austrian 
by birth, Canadian by naturalization, 
revolutionist by profession. Nine years 
of fighting in the World War, the Rus- 
sian Revolution, and Chinese Red up- 
risings trained the 40-year-old Com- 
munist. As chief of the International 
Legion—-French, German, Russian, and 
Jewish Fascist-haters—he commanded 
the Red’s best troops. 

To fight against this Foreign Legion, 
Gen. Eoin O’Duffy and 40 of his Irish 
Blue Shirts arrived in Lisbon last week. 


To Seville came 5,000 Germans, wear- 
ing German military boots. German 
and Italian officers already fighting in 
the Little World War shot down mod- 
ern French bombers with anti-aircraft 
guns made in the Ruhr. 


THANKSGIVING: A week of heavy, 
wind-driven rain brought Madrid sur- 
cease from Fascist air raids. But 
Thanksgiving morning, seven British 
M.P.’s—arriving on a _ self-appointed 
mission to investigate the war—found 
the capital had no other reason to re- 
joice. 

Four hundred thousand refugees 
jammed dank, insanitary cellars and 
subways—because “more than one- 
quarter of the city is destroyed. Al- 
ready starvation is at work and an 
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While the attack on Madrid continued, the Whites defended mountain positions 


epidemic seems inevitable. Even evacu- 
ation cannot prevent unspeakable hor- 
rors.” 


The same morning, 73 sodden pil- 
grims gathered in the American Em- 
bassy. Third Secretary Eric C. Wen- 
delin gave each a boxed Thanksgiving 
dinner of Spanish omelet, bread, and 
oranges. Then he put them in buses 
bound for Valencia. 


For the first time since the Russian 
Rev dlution the United States aban- 
doned an Embassy. 


U.S.S.R.: Russians Given Right 
To Vote Freely for One Ticket 


Dear Josef Vissarionovich: In 41 days 
I cultivated 1,031 hectares of land and 
saved 1,100 kilograms of fuel. I fulfilled 
my promise to get 25,600 liters of milk 
from six cows. ext year I promise to 
obtain 6,000 liters from each cow. 


Thousands of simple Soviet workers, 
proud of individual achievement, send 


such letters to Josef V. Stalin. Like 
children addressing Santa Claus, they 
neither expect nor receive a written 
reply. 

Last week the Red Boss gave 180,- 
000,000 Slav-Mongol children their shin- 
iest present since 1905, when Czar 
Nicholas II agreed to a constitution 
which nominally ended eleven centuries 
of autocratic despotism. 

At 5 P.M. Wednesday, Stalin entered 
the Kremlin Palace’s throne room, 
strode to a rostrum facing the 2,000 
members of the All-Union Congress, 
and proclaimed a charter giving Rus- 
sia universal suffrage and the sem- 
blance of heretofore unknown civil lib- 
erties. 


ACHIEVEMENT: For two hours dele- 
gates in bourgeois black, Mongols in ex- 
otic-hued mantles, and Cossacks wear- 
ing’ their traditional crimson neck 
scarves and cartridge bandoleers 
stamped, clapped, and yelled “Our Good 
Stalin!” 

Radio waves carried the Dictator’s 


thick Georgian accent from end to end 
of the Communist empire, which covers 
one-fifth of the habitable globe. Yet 
he spoke in conversational tones, as if 
addressing a party of personal friends; 
once a comrade shouted “louder!” 
The delegates were all the more anx- 
ious to hear their master’s voice because 
this was his second public speech. He 
made the first May 14, when he opened 
the subway, pride of modern Moscow. 


“Socialism is completely achieved,” 
said Stalin. ‘The foundation of com- 
munism has been built . . . The new 
constitution is the only truly democrat- 
ic one in the world.” 

This statement synthetized the latest 
development in a historical sequence 
that began in 1864. That year in Lon- 
don, Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
founded the International Working- 
men’s Association—the First Inter- 
national. 

Dissension broke it up at its final 
congress (Philadelphia, 1876) and a 
Second International sprang up in Paris 


ACME, INTERNATIONAL 


Franco’s men captured Russian shells and brought down new French bombers 
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to replace it. After the World War, this 
organization—the Labor and Socialist 
International—excluded bolshevism, 
which advocated realization of the so- 
cialist ideal through world-wide vio- 
lence. 

To achieve this purpose, Lenin and 
his followers in 1919 formed the Third 
International, Moscow’s comintern. In 
1923 Lenin established the second Soviet 
Constitution, under which the people 
elected leaders who in turn picked dele- 
gates to the All-Union Congress. 


Ricuts: This body, which met every 
two years, had no power except to ratify 
decisions of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. The congress convened last 
week in its eighth and final session— 
by ratifying Stalin’s Constitution it au- 
tomatically abolished itself. 

A Supreme Council replaces it. In 
the higher (Nationalities) chamber, 
“Senators” will represent the Soviet 
Union’s autonomous republics and 
provinces. In the lower (Union) house, 
“representatives” will vote for districts 
of 300,000 population each. The Su- 
preme Council will elect two small, pow- 
erful supercouncils to run the country 
in war and peace when congress is not 
in session. 

Further, the Constitution gives Rus- 
sia a Bill of Rights seemingly more 
important than the legislative innova- 
tions. This offers Soviet citizens over 
18 universal secret balloting, and prom- 
ises them immunity from arbitrary ar- 
rest and freedom of speech, press, and 
assemblage. 

Propagandists who saw in the Stalin 
Constitution a move bringing Russia 
closer to other democracies—offsetting 
the Fascist International of Mussolini, 
Hitler, Franco, and the Mikado—ignored 
a vital joker. 

Stalin himself expressed it: “The dic- 
tatorship of the working class will re- 
main... There will be only one party, 
the Communist.” 


& 
CHINA: Tanks and Guns Rumble 
In Old Capital of Kubla Khan 


Frantic little men in smart khaki 
‘uniforms grabbed rifles and fur-lined 
coats. Chattering with cold and jab- 
bering with fear, they hopped aboard 
waiting motor trucks. Then, across a 
blinding, snow-covered plain, the 
Japanese officers fled for their lives. 
They fled Chinese soldiers. 

This reversal of customary pro- 
cedure enlivened the Far East scene 
last week at Pailingmiao, border town 
of Suiyuan Province... For more than 
a year the mountain-rimmed stronghold 
—nominally under Chinese rule—had 
Served as headquarters of Prince Teh, 
Japanese-advised Mongol chief. 

Recently, 4,000 Tokyo-armed Mon- 
golians swarmed into the little town of 
golden-roofed Buddhist temples and 
crude felt tents. Their slogan: 
“Mongolia for the Mongols—War 
Against the Chinese!” 


_Bartte: Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, Nan- 
king Government dictator, knew the 
Mongol threat concealed a more sig- 
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nificant enterprise—a new Japanese 
thrust into Northern China. 

Last week, Chinese spies at Pailing- 
miao flashed a warning to Chiang: the 
Mongol Prince expected at any mo- 
ment to receive 5,000 reinforcements 
from Manchukuo. Then he would 
launch an attack on Chinese outposts. 


Chiang promptly hurled 5,500 infan- 
try and cavalry against the Mongol 
G.H.Q. All night long, in zero weather, 
a desperate battle raged for Pailing- 
miao. As dawn broke, Chinese soldiers 
stormed into the town. The Mongols 
and their Japanese friends retreated 
from Suiyuan soil. 

Casualties: Mongols, 300 dead, 300 
captured; Chinese, 300 dead. 


The routed Mongols re-formed lines 
in Shangtu—the ancient Xanadu where 
“Kubla Khan a stately pleasure dome 
decreed.” To this Chahar Province 
center, Japanese “advisers” hurried 
tanks, guns, and 14,000 reinforcements. 


WARNING: The Pailingmiao victory— 
unprecedented for China since Feng 
Yu-hsiang, Christian General, drove 
Japanese soldiers out of Dolonor three 
years ago—brought new courage and 
hope to China’s 400,000,000. 

In Nanking, Dictator Chiang warned 
Tokyo that unified China would fight 
with all its resources rather than yield 
another inch of territory: 

“China’s territorial integrity is ab- 
solutely essential to the nation’s exist- 
ence ... permits no external encroach- 
ments . .. on whatever pretext by 
whatever party.” 

For anti-Nanking Mongols, the Dic- 
tator adopted typically Oriental tactics. 
First he issued an appeal: “Being Chi- 
nese, like ourselves, are you willing to 
expose the graves of your ancestors to 
devastation by other people and let 
your sens and grandsons be their 
slaves? . . . Wake up, compatriots! 
Return immediately to the Chinese 
Army.” 

Then Chiang opened his “silver bul- 
let” treasury. To returning Mongols 
he offered: Division Commander, $16,- 
600; Colonel, $3,300; pilot (with plane), 
$6,600; private (with rifle), $10, (with- 
out rifle), $3.30. 


GERMANY: Inventor of Dynamite 
Posthumously Rewards ‘Traitor’ 


Five years ago friends urged Carl 
von Ossietzky to flee Germany. But 
the pacifist editor, facing charges of 
military treason, replied: ““A man who 
speaks from across the border has a 
hollow voice.” He served eighteen 
months in prison for exposing in his 
weekly, Die Weltbuehne (The World 
Stage), details of the Reich’s secret, 
treaty-breaking armaments. 


“Soldiers are murderers!” “War 


brings despair to mankind!” and other 
such statements in the Weltbuehne drew 
attention to Ossietzky as Berlin’s most 
militant antiwar evangelist. Feb. 28, 
1933—-one month after Adolf Hitler be- 
came Chancellor—Nazi police threw 
the World War veteran into a concen- 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
Von Ossietzky: After prison camp 


tration camp with other “enemies of 
the State.” 

But antiwar societies in the United 
States, Britain, France, Spain, and 
other countries didn’t forget Ossietzky’s 
self-imposed martyrdom. In a world- 
wide campaign, they proposed him for 
one of the annual peace prizes willed by 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Norwegian 
dynamite inventor. 

Last week the Oslo award committee 
announced two peace prize winners: 
for 1935 (delayed partly owing to fear 
of Germany), von Ossietzky; for 1936, 
Carlos Saavedra Lamas (SEE LATIN 
AMERICA). 

Three weeks ago the Nazis moved 
Ossietzky from his barbed-wire-en- 
closed prison camp to a Berlin hospi-~ 
tal. Here the tubercular, 47-year-old 
pacifist received news of the $39,303 
award. “I am surprised and glad... 
The time has come when nations will 
agree to sit around a green table and 
put a halt to [the rearmament] insan- 
ity.” 

Whether Hitler would set Ossietzky 
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free to receive the peace prize at Oslo 
remained doubtful. A Foreign Office 
spokesman menaced: “The award ..,, 
to a notorious traitor ... will be fo]. 
lowed by an appropriate, unequivocal] 
answer.” 


a 
FRANCE: Irate Premier Drafts 
One More ‘New Deal’ Measure 


Communists deputies have long 
threatened to quit supporting Leon 
Blum’s Popular Front government un- 
less it agreed to approve armed aid to 
the Spanish Reds. Each time the 64. 
year-old Premier has_ successfully 
stalled them off and France. has con- 
tinued to follow Britain’s policy of strict 
nonintervention in Spain. 


Last week Gabriel Peri, foreign 
editor of the official French Com- 
munist organ, L’Humanite, told the 


Chamber of Deputies’ Foreign Affairs 
Committee that the European nonin- 
tervention policy was “bankrupt” and 
demanded immediate lifting of the 
French arms embargo. The committee 
squelched Peri, 29 to 5. 

Two days later, an open Communist 
letter challenged Premier Blum to state 
his intentions toward Spain in public 
debate with a Red party member. 

But Blum had no time for idle fo- 
rensics—2,500 workers, ranging from 
dockhands to swimming-pool water 
warmers, had struck. To his hotel 
Wednesday the Premier called the 
man he had picked to replace Roger 
Salengro, Interior Minister noted for 
his ability to settle strikes and who 
killed himself a fortnight ago as re- 
sult of a Rightist calumny campaign. 

Blum and the new Minister, Marx 
Dormoy—named after Karl Marx—had 
drawn up arbitration plans, when an 
unexpected visitor cut them _ short. 
President C. J. Gignoux announced his 
General Federation of Employers 
would refuse to arbitrate so long as 
sit-down strikes continued. 

Thoroughly aroused, Blum next day 
obtained his Cabinet’s approval of a 
law resembling the United States’ 
Wagner Labor Relations Act: it would 
make arbitration compulsory. 


BRITAIN: Like Caesar’s Wife, 
King Must Be ‘Above Reproach’ 


Aside from Winston Churchill, barb- 
tongued ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin has no 
doughtier critic than Viscount Rother- 
mere. Eight years ago, the bulky mil- 
lionaire press peer—Britain’s equivalent 
of William Randolph Hearst—dubbed 
Baldwin “The Blunderer.” Since then, 
Rothermere newspapers have consist- 
ently harried the honest but stumbling 
Conservative chief. 


Last week, Fleet Street witnessed 2 
battle of ink over Rothermere’s latest 
Baldwin-baiting. For the first time, 
King Edward became an editorial shut- 
tlecock; and for the first time printed 
innuendoes reflected aristocratic wrath 
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over the monarch’s romance with Mrs. 
“Wally” Simpson, American divorcee. 

Two weeks ago, Edward toured South 
Wales’s “tragic valleys.” Poverty in 
this bleak coal-mining area prompted 
the sovereign to utter an indirect crit- 
icism of the Cabinet: “Something must 
be done!” 

The London Daily Mail, chief Rother- 
mere organ, championed the King: “He 
went to see for himself. The contrast 
... can escape nobody. Surely [the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues] will 
realize the gulf between their conduct 
and the King’s methods... .” 


Twenty-four hours later, to “The 
Blunderer’s” aid rushed “The Thun- 
derer.” The Times, oracle of Conserva- 
tive governments, rumbled: “To write 
of the King’s visit to Wales [in the way 
the Daily Mail did] is to strike at the 
very root of the monarchy ... The 
King’s constitutional position is above 
and apart from party politics ... [The 
throne] must be kept high above public 
reproach and ridicule.” 

In this thunderclap, impartial observ- 
ers saw more than a slap at Rother- 
mere. The Times had gone out of its 
way to administer a rebuke to the sov- 
ereign for embarrassing the Cabinet; it 
had warned Edward that his association 
with Mrs. Simpson tended to jeopardize 
royal prestige. 

In his mimeographed, privately circu- 
lated news review, The Week, Claude 
Cockburn, lanky ex-New York corre- 
spondent of The Times, identified his 
former editor’s remarks with “muttered 
and whispered threats of the Bucking- 
ham Palace ‘old guard.’”’ Those threats, 
Cockburn hinted, made the nobility’s 
standpoint clear: Edward must behave, 
or abdicate. 


INTERVIEWS: Let The Times say 
what it might, Britain’s popular press 
unanimously agreed on one fact: the 
King’s concern for the South Wales 
miners had made him the common 
man’s hero. Proletarian Britons now 
beheld in their sovereign a new St. 
George who would battle the two- 
headed Whitehall-Big Business dragon. 

Amid the to-do, Baldwin summoned 
an emergency Cabinet meeting. West- 
minster seers sought to penetrate of- 
ficial secrecy: 


First the statesmen had discussed in- 
ternational politics—then King Edward, 
King Coal, and Mrs. Simpson. On the 
King’s intervention in Wales, the Cab- 
inet had split—half in favor of repre- 
sentations to the throne, half in favor 
of forgetting the incident. As regards 
Madame §8., the Ministers as a whole 
had adopted the royal dictum: “Some- 
thing must be done!” 

That evening, the Prime Minister visi- 
ted Edward at Buckingham Palace. 
His presumed mission: to seek an official 
denial of the King’s rumored intentions 
to wed Mrs. Simpson. In Mayfair salons 
and Limehouse pubs, gossips retailed a 
royal answer: “I am now happy for the 
first time in my life and I wish you 
would leave me alone.” 


Rumors: Anonymous-letter writers 
had threatened Mrs. Simpson with 
death. Officials denied this and an ac- 





companying report that to protect the 
King’s friend from bombs, police opened 
every package arriving at Wally’s home. 

The Duchess of York, having invited 
the King to a dinner party, refused Ed- 
ward permission to bring Mrs. Simpson. 
Angrily, the monarch called off the date. 
He and Wally went to a movie. 


Foop: Recently, First Lord of the 


Admiralty Hoare prophesied: 

“Tf our sea communications were 
cut, within six weeks we should face 
starvation.” 

Last week the Cabinet created a 
















































LATIN AMERICA: Fascist 
Meets Liberal at Peace Feast 


“Mi amigo!” cried Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

“My friend!” echoed Augustin Justo. 

The President of the United States 
and the Chief Executive of Argentina 
embraced. 

It happened Monday, at 1:56 P.M. 
Mr. Roosevelt had just stepped off the 
U.S.S. Indianapolis to open—Tuesday 
—the Inter-American Peace Confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires. 


Edward VIII in Wales: ‘Something must be done!’ 


Food Defense Plans Department to in- 
sure the British Isles against the 
dangers of a supplies blockade by 
enemy submarines and aircraft. 


The project included purification of 
rivers—to be stocked with fish; 
erection of inland silos for storing 
grain; and storage of food in hundreds 
of worked-out or idle mines. 


The scheme would give employment 
to thousands of the jobless miners 
whose plight moved King Edward. 

Minimum estimate of staples needed 
for one year: wheat, 3,650,000 tons; 
potatoes, 5,000,000; onions, 2,230,000; 
cheese, 1,230,000; butter or margarine, 
625,000. 


The Summer air still reverberated 
with booming salvos from the fifteen 
warships that had escorted the Indian- 
apolis up the River Plata to the 
thronged pier. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his heavy-set, 
blue-eyed host walked off the dock on 
a thick red carpet. They walked into the 
most triumphal reception ever accorded 
any foreign visitor in Latin America. 

As the Presidential party slowly pro- 
ceeded through the Argentine capital’s 
world-famous avenues, it seemed as if 
every one of the 2,500,000 inhabitants 
had come out to cheer “El Presidente 
Roosevelt” and hurl blossoms at his 
car. Once he caught a rose, called out 
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“Amigos!” and tossed it back into the 
frenzied crowd. 

To clear his path—more like that of 
a conquering Caesar than an evangelist 
of simple good will—police repeatedly 
used their clubs. As the motorcade 
passed the $1,250,000 Foreign Ministry, 
bedecked for the occasion with the 
flags of 21 American nations, mounted 
police had to draw their sabers to re- 
strain the crowds. 

Through it all Mr. Roosevelt smiled 
a smile which the people of Buenos 
Aires immediately accepted as “Latin,” 
and chatted with his host in French— 
the tongue they know best in common. 
Finally the President arrived at the 
American Embassy. There he settled 
down to polish his congress-opening 
speech. 


Dirptomacy: As Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin Roosevelt acquired the Wil- 
sonian concept of the United States as 
an active agent for world peace. That 
concept, abetted by his buoyant self- 
confidence, has inspired several spec- 
tacular moves for permanent peace. 

No sooner had Mr. Roosevelt taken 
office than he began holding man-to- 
man economic discussions in Washing- 
ton with the Premiers and Foreign 
Ministers of other nations. Two months 
later he disregarded diplomatic eti- 
quette and surprised the world by 
cabling messages direct to the heads of 
54 nations, advocating a general non- 
aggression agreement. 

This and subsequent forays into 
Europe ended in failure. The World 
Economic Conference flopped; disarma- 
ment efforts collapsed; and the Euro- 
pean crisis increased. 

Meanwhile many Americans warned 
that Mr. Roosevelt was toying with 
dynamite. In late 1933, he drew back 
from Europe, concentrated on AAA, 
NRA, and WPA, and began a record 
program of army and navy appropri- 
ations. 

The New Deal didn’t turn away from 
all foreign affairs. Rather its main 
attention switched from Europe to 
Central and South America. In late 
1933, the President renounced the 
United States’ assumed right to inter- 
vene in the internal and external af- 
fairs of other American nations. In 
succession he withdrew marines from 
Haiti, relinquished the power to inter- 
vene in Cuba, and helped Panama at- 
tain greater independence. 

When other nations began to believe 
in his neighborly intentions, Mr. Roose- 
velt last February seized the oppor- 
tunity to suggest an inter-American 
peace parley. The idea took hold. 
Argentina agreed to play host and in- 
vited President Roosevelt to open the 
conference. 


Parvey: As he sailed into Southern 
waters last week, the President hoped 
to lay the groundwork for three main 
accomplishments: 

1—A remodeled Monroe Doctrine, 
pledging the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere—not just the United 
Statés—to protect South and Central 
America from foreign invasion. 

2—A basis for some sort of future 
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American League of Nations, equipped 
to settle inter-American disputes. 

3—A general leveling of tariffs to fa- 
vor inter-American exchange of goods 
over trade with Europe and Asia. 

Then, in the Palacio Tiradentes, he 
demonstrated his ability as a salesman 
of American neighborliness. The as- 
sembled Deputies, Senators, and Su- 
preme Court Justices applauded re- 
peatedly—even rose and cheered—the 
President’s broad generalities: 

Latins: “The political history of 
Spain and South America shows there 
is a vital connection between the two. 
What happens in Spain has an echo in 
South America.” 

Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt recalled the 
recent words of Fernando de los Rios. 
Madrid’s Ambassador to Washington 
meant that if Francisco Franco’s Fas- 
cists conquered Spain, the landed, 
church, and army groups of Latin 
America would feel encouraged to set 
up analogous regimes. 

In such a case, most of the 105,000,- 


000 inhabitants south of the Gulf of 
Mexico would notice little change. A\- 
ready, some of the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can republics openly operate on Fascist 
lines. In most others the ruling classes, 
with the help of the army and censor- 
ship, and support of the church, exert 
powers verging on the autocratic. 


Although they predominate only in 
three countries—Spanish in Chile, 
Spanish and Italian in Argentina, 
Spanish and Italian in Uruguay—the 
Latins completely rule over the Indian 
and Negro millions. In culture and 
Sympathy, the conquerors have re- 
mained closely allied to the Spanish 
and Italian peninsulas—despite the 
fierceness with which they freed them- 
selves from Spain and Portugal be- 
tween 1810 and 1830. 

ARGENTINA: Last Winter, bloody riots 
followed President Augustin Justo’s 
suppression of Leftist opposition in 
Buenos Aires and Cordoba provincial 
polls. Held under freer conditions, 
Congressional elections in March re- 
sulted in an overwhelming Radical 
victory. 

But the 60-year-old Conservative 
President, elected in 1932, uses dic- 
tatorial executive powers to control 
the Cabinet and rule 12,000,000 Span- 
ish-Italian inhabitants. A strong mi- 
nority—landowners, industrialists, and 
the military—support him. A rapidly 
growing body of Fascists has failed to 
attract the army. 

President Justo’s outstanding aide is 
Foreign Minister Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas. The 54-year-old aristocrat— 
who wears frock coats, white waist- 
coats, and high stiff collars—brought 
Argentina back into the League of 
Nations three years ago and was a 
leader in negotiations’ to settle the 
Bolivian-Paraguayan three-year Chaco 
war. Two months ago, delegates elect- 
ed him President of the League. 

Last week, Norway’s Nobel Com- 
mittee awarded Lamas the $39,286 
Peace Prize for 1936. 
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Urucuay: Argentina’s little neighbor 
has 2,000,000 inhabitants—purest Euro- 
pean population in all Latin America. 
Gabriel Terra, 62-year-old President 
elected in 1931, jailed opponents and 
set up a Rightist dictatorship, April, 
1932. A year ago, Uruguay—only 
South American nation to recognize 
Russia—broke off relations with Mos- 
cow, alleging Kremlin-financed Red 
activities in Montevideo. 

Ten weeks ago—after the murder of 
three Uruguayans in Madrid—Presi- 
dent Terra severed relations with Spain. 

CHILE: President Arturo Alessandri, 
elected in 1932, heads 4,500,000 pre- 
dominantly European inhabitants. A 
Right-wing Liberal and reformer—not 
a dictator—the 68-year-old Chief of 
State opposes both fascism and com- 
munism. Six weeks ago, in prepara- 
tion for 1937 elections, Radicals de- 
serted Conservatives in the coalition 
government and joined Communists in 
a Popular Front. 

Last month, Luis Cariola, Santiago’s 
new Ambassador to Rome, presented 
credentials to Victor Emmanuel as 
King and Emperor. This meant that 
Chile had recognized Italy’s sovereign- 
ty over Ethiopia. 

BRAZIL: Negroes and Indians—most- 
ly domiciled in the tropical rubber- and 
cocoa-producing north — predominate 
among 48,000,000 inhabitants. Southern 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man elements grow coffee, the staple 
export. 

Six years ago, Getulio Dorneles Var- 
gas, revolutionary “Liberal,” set up an 
armed dictatorship; in 1934, having 
squelched bloody revolts from Left and 
Right, the squat, soft-spoken ex-lawyer 
promulgated a “democratic” Constitu- 
tion and got himself elected semi-dicta- 
torial President. 


Last Winter, social unrest grew into 
a Communist rebellion—suppressed by 
martial law and arrest of 35 ringlead- 
ers. Chief Communist hate (besides the 
President): the Accao Integralista— 


... said President Reaseselt to President Vargas 
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biggest of several fast-growing Fascist 
groups. 

Mexico: To show its hate of Fas- 
cists, Latin America’s “Little Russia” 
has outlawed pictures of Mussolini and 
Hitler. An army of 100,000 backs La- 
zaro Cardenas, 41-year-old President. 
Two weeks ago, the square-jawed ex- 
ecutive, who snatched the Red reins 
from Plutarco Elias Calles last year, 
began a handout to peons of 100,000 
foreign-held cotton-bearing acres. 

Most of the 16,500,000 inhabitants 
(15 per cent pure white) lustily applaud 
Cardenas’s active aid to Spanish loyal- 
ists. The government is buying all 
available scrap iron to turn into muni- 
tions for Madrid. 


Peru: Assassins who killed Presi- 


dent Luis Sanchez Cerro in 1933 paved 
the way for Gen. Oscar Benavides, Con- 
servative military Dictator who dis- 
likes Fascists and abhors Communists. 
In a Presidential “election” two months 
ago, voters among Peru’s 8,000,000 In- 
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dian-predominating populace defeated 
the Dictator’s candidate. 

Alleging the Socialist victor, Dr. Luis 
Antonio Eguiguren, drew support from 
outlawed Moscow-affiliated Reds, Bena- 
vides invalidated the poll. Then a docile 
Congress—which he afterwards dis- 
solved—renewed Benavides’s term for 
three years. 


BouiviA: State socialism under an 
army dictatorship strikes a middle 
course between fascism and communism 
in this war-weakened country of 3,000,- 
000 inhabitants. President David Toro, 
37-year-old Chaco hero, ousted a Liber- 
al regime in May. His promise: to re- 
vive the vital tin-mining industry at the 
expense of industrialists. 

PARAGUAY: South America’s baby re- 
public—1,000,000 inhabitants—‘won” 
the Chaco war but suffered economic 
paralysis. Last February, Col. Rafael 
Franco, army idol, wrested power at 
gunpoint from President Eusebio Ayala 
and set up a totalitarian State—‘“neith- 
er a White dictatorship nor a Red one.” 
Dictator Franco promised to rescue 
poverty-stricken Indian laborers from 
the oppressive tactics of wealthy land- 
owners. 


Ecuapor: Tiring of political turmoil 
and intrigue, Ecuador’s army ousted 
President Antonio Pons in September, 
1935, and chose Federico Paez—Min- 
ister of Public Works; noted for hon- 
esty, energy, and independence—as 
ruler of 200,000 whites and 2,200,000 
Indians. 

Last week, 
fired on the 


rebellious artillerymen 
57-year-old Dictator’s 
Quito palace. After a brief, bloody 
battle, loyzl militia suppressed the 
“Communistic” plot. 

VENEZUELA: Descendant of a Spanish 
grandee, President Gen. Eleazor Lopez 
Contreras rules 3,000,000 Venezuelans 
with army support and a soldier’s dis- 
cipline. The 56-year-old ex-Secretary 
of War learned the ABC of dictator- 
ship from Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, 
Venezuelan despot from 1908 until his 
death a year ago. 


CoLomBIA: The 10,000,000 inhabi- 
tants (35 per cent white) of South 
America’s most democratic republic 
grow coffee, cocoa, and cotton; for 
political guidance they look to a Liberal 
President, Dr. Alfonso Lopez, elected 
two years ago. There are small, but 
at present unimportant, Fascist and 
Red elements. Despite free speech, 
Communists hold only two out of 118 
Chamber of Deputies seats. 

RepusB.iics: While communism per- 
vades Mexico and democratic regimes 
hold sway in Haiti, Costa Rica, and 
Panama, Fascist-tinged dictatorships 
run the six other little West Indian 
and Central American republics: Cuba, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Do- 


_minican republic, and Nicaragua. 


Last week, following the lead of 
Guatemala and Salvador, Nicaragua 
recognized Gen. Francisco Franco’s 
rebel regime as the legal government 
of Spain. 
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LABOR: ALF. of L. Leaves Door Ajar for Lewis; 
Strikes Sprout on Land and Spread Over the Seas 


Union labor is still a “house divided.” 
Delegates returning from the tempes- 
tuous convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Tampa, Fla., last 
week saw more civil war ahead—in 
spite of peace feelers. 

These reached from A.F. of L. mod- 
erates into the Washington offices of 
John L. Lewis, head of the ten unions 
forming the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, whose suspension was en- 
dorsed by the Tampa convention. 

Would Lewis followers confer with a 
committee from the federation? Would 
the C.I.0. be willing to come back into 
labor’s old-time house through the door 
left tentatively open by the A.F. of L.? 


“The executive council of the A.F. 
of L. will ask to meet a C.I.O. commit- 
tee without commitments and stipula- 
tions,” said William Green, federation 
head, on leaving Tampa. With his re- 
election for a year in his pocket, with 
new powers of centralized authority 
vested in his executive committee, Green 
girded himself for further battle with 
Lewis. 


SKIRMISHES: In industries where the 
C.I.O. pins its hopes of forming mass 
unions as opposed to the craft-union 
organization of the A.F. of L., workers 
last week walked out, sat down, and 
stayed in. 


Members of the United Textile 
Workers Union on strike at the Cum- 
_berland, Md., plant of the Celanese 
Corporation tangled violently with 
company guards and State Police. Gov. 
Harry W. Nice and Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins sent conciliators. 


In Detroit, Mich., strikers refused 
to leave the factory of the Midland 
Steel Co., makers of automobile frames 
for Chrysler. They took a leaf from 
the stay-in strike at the Bendix Prod- 
ucts Corp. at South Bend, Ind., peace- 
fully settled last week by recognition 
of the union. 

Sit-downers in an East St. Louis, 
Ill., steel plant ate turkey dinners sup- 
plied by C.I.O. organizers. 


SEAMEN: Specifically no C.I.O.-A.F. 
of L. question lay behind the nation’s 
continuing maritime strikes. But last 
week, as those strikes tightened their 
hold or. business and even spread into 
foreign ports, the general issue of mass 
unionism troubled the water fronts. 

On a, Le Havre quay, French dock 
workers folded their arms: they would 
move no part of the cargo of the Unit- 
ed States liner Washington. 


In Mexican seaports, taxi drivers re- 
ceived orders from their union to ac- 
cept no passengers who disembarked 
from American ships. 

In New York, striking “rank-and- 
file’ members of the Seamen’s Union 
of America, cheered by this show of in- 
ternational solidarity, forced two small, 
coastwise ship lines to sign contracts. 
The insurgent seamen, who bucked 
their own union leaders in October to 
walk out in sympathy with Pacific 
Coast ship strikers, had broadened 
their aim. Now they visioned an East 
Coast Maritime Federation—an all- 
embracing industrial union which 
would include every man who helps 
operate a ship or handle its cargo.-. - 
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CHRIsTMAS PRESENT: Although Martins Ferry (population 15,000) enjoys the lowest 
electric rate in Ohio, sale of current from the municipal plant has piled up a $250,000 
surplus in the city treasury. Last week Mayor Lee Wood announced a tax reduction of 
14 mills in the 1937 levy. This week, to every Martins Ferry electric light consumer, he 


sent a Christmas present—the November light bill, marked ‘Free.’ 





Opposition to this scheme came both 
from Seamen’s Union officials; who 
wanted to live up to a contract with 
shippers which still has a year to run, 
and from the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. Joseph P. Ryan, 
I.L.A. chief, suspected that “the dark 
gentleman is coming out of hiding in 
the woodpile.” He saw in the seamen’s 
plan a Communist threat to tie up all 
American shipping in a general strike. 

Shipowners’ optimistic reports that 
the strike was waning failed to reas- 
sure worried businessmen. The New 
York Board of Trade wired an appeal 
to Frances Perkins, Secretary. of La- 
bor, to do something to stop their “stag- 
gering losses.” San Francisco’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce reported that the 
Pacific Coast ship strike had already 
stopped or interfered with the move- 
ment of $75,000,000 worth of freight, 
and was halting cargoes valued at 
$3,000,000 daily. 

Even distant China felt repercussions 
from the walkout. American business- 
men in Shanghai cabled the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that their stocks 
were tied up on Amefican docks pick- 
eted by striking seamen. 


e 
STRIKEBREAKING : ‘Red Demon’ 


Now an Industrial Missionary 


A quarter of a century ago, while a 
street-railway strike gripped Chicago, 
a husky, redheaded young man ar- 
rived in town and hustled to the trac- 
tion compary’s office. To a reporter 
who cornered him a few minutes later, 
he identified himself as Pearl L. Berg- 
off. “They call me ‘the Red Demon’ 
back East. I expect to take charge of 
the whole situation. I think 3,500 men 
will be enough to break the strike, and 
I can get them in half an hour.” 

There had been strikebreakers be- 
fore—the Pinkertons and their hard- 
bitten successor, James Farley—but 
now Bergoff was lifting the business 
to mass-production scale. In the years 
that followed, he enjoyed increasing 
prosperity. From the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co. he drew $700,000 for three 
weeks of strikebreaking; from the Erie 
Railroad, $2,000,000. 

Most strikebreakers were habitually 
close-mouthed. Not so “the king of 
strikebreakers.” Bergoff welcomed in- 
terviewers and detailed to them his 
methods of recruiting ‘finks’—mostly 
underworld floaters willing to risk 


their lives for the high pay which goes 


with strikebreaking. 

Last week in New York, after long 
months’ absence from the limelight, a 
remodeled Pearl Bergoff showed up at 
the National Labor Relations Board 
hearings on complaints of outside inter- 
ference in recent strikes in Remington 
Rand plants. 

The boastful “Red Demon” of former 
days had become a quiet-spoken, con- 
servatively dressed executive with an 
aversion to publicity. The sight of pho- 
tographers set him off: “I’ll be damned 
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WIDE WORLD 
John F. Dore, Seattle’s chameleon 





if 'msgoing to stand for*it. We've had 
enough publicity already.” 


TECHNIQUE: In answer to questions 
from Charles A. Wood, the board’s ex- 
aminer, Bergoff explained: ‘‘Conditions 
have changed. In the old days, I sup- 
plied guards and labor to replace those 
on strike. What we try to do now is 
to get employes back to work.” 

To this end, he said, he sends men 
into strikers’ homes to show them the 
error of their ways. At times his men 
“start rumors”—perhaps reports that 
a factory will be moved if the strike 
continues. Sometimes, to nurture re- 
ports that the plant is moving, Bergoff 
men go through the routine of dis- 
mantling machinery. Occasionally, . he 
observed sadly, strikers shower the mis- 
sionaries with bricks. 

Under the new dispensation, “finks” 
and “scabs”—rank-and-file terms for 
strikebreakers—have become “mission- 
aries.” ‘Nobles’”—the leaders of fink 
armies—have become “industrial dip- 
lomats.” 

The labor board heard testimony that 
the new sweetness and light had 
trickled down to Bergoff underlings. 
Sam (Chowderhead) Cohen, a massive 
individual with multiple chins, ex- 
plained how he worked for Bergoff at 
$9 a day as a peaceful “night watch- 
man” at a Remington Rand plant. 

What references did he have for his 
job? The witness forgot his mission- 
ary role: “In this line of work they 
never ask for no references. You just 
g0 up there and go to work.” 

Chowderhead, who had been in and 
out of the papers, Elmira, and Sing 
Sing for years, became nettled when 
Wood inquired about his police record. 
“I got a right to make a honest living, 
ain't I? That is an improper question.” 
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‘Fur-clad, perfumed hussies’ demanding Mayor Dore’s recall 





SEATTLE: Industrial Leaders 
Join Drive for Mayor’s Scalp 


To survive as Mayor of Seattle, Wash., 
a politician must reflect the city’s ever- 
changing popular sentiment with the 
versatility of a chameleon. Since 1900, 
only four out of sixteen Mayors have 
shifted rapidly enough to enable them 
to win reelection—and Seattle’s ebul- 
lient citizenry, through special recall 
elections, abruptly yanked two of those 
four out of office. 

Even John Francis Dore, the present 
incumbent—and one of the two who 
have achieved second terms—didn’t 
quite keep up with the populace. When 
first elected in 1932, he personified ul- 
traconservatism: “No union man will 
be employed by the city if I have my 
way.” After the voters rejected him 
in 1934, he hurriedly leaped to the Left. 
Last June he climbed back into office 
as the champion of downtrodden union 
workmen. 

Dore immediately solidified his labor 
support, first by refusing to call out 
police in the citywide mechanics’ strike, 
then by backing the workers in the 
series of industrial disputes which have 
half-paralyzed Seattle for the last six 
months. 

Not content, the Mayor chilled solid 
citizens with a steady flow of revolu- 
tionary lingo: “All small men should 
rise up and use every ounce of energy 
to battle big men”... “The I. W. W. 
made one of the greatest contributions 
to the welfare of the timber and saw- 
mill workers...” 

Dore’s words and actions struck ter- 
ror into the hearts of the Women of 
Washington, a group of clubwomen 
headed by Mrs. Gladys Selvin, wife of 
the publisher of The Seattle Business 


Chronicle. Sensing a crisis, the ladies 
armed themselves with sandwich boards 
—‘Mayor Dore is unfair to Seattle’— 
and picketed the Mayor’s office. Dore, 
in turn, forgetting the amenities he 
learned at Exeter and Harvard, dubbed 
the dowager-pickets “grafting black- 
mailing women” and “fur-clad, per- 
fumed hussies.”’ 

Last week Seattle’s business and in- 
dustrial leaders, catching their second 
wind after the Presidential election, 
joined the fight. A Citizens Committee 
of 26 men and women prominent in 
civic affairs filed a petition for a recall 
election. If 25,180 citizens—one-fourth 
of the voters in the last city election— 
sign the petition, Dore must win a spe- 
cial election to retain his office. 

Apparently unworried, the Mayor 
creased his copious face into a confident 
grin: “The petition as a whole is just 
plain bunk .. . The trouble with Seattle 
is that it is full of dumb people.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Election Tie 
Stumps Candidates and Lawyers 


For seventeen hours, one day last 
week, the stuffy committee room in 
New Hampshire’s State House at Con- 
cord buzzed like a beehive. Twenty-five 
specially hired clerks, closely watched 
by an army of lawyers, recounted all 
the ballots cast Nov. 3 in the First Con- 
gressional District. Their final tally: 
Arthur B. Jenks, Republican, 51,679; 
Alphonse Roy, Democrat, 51,679. 

Historians had to go back 110 years 
to find another Congressional deadlock. 
In 1826 two Pennsylvania Congression- 
al candidates tied, and the Governor 
ordered a special election. Four years 
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before that, a dead heat in Maryland 
was decided by a drawing of lots. 

In the absence of any New Hampshire 
law on the subject, State officials de- 
bated a half-dozen alternatives. Jenks, 
who had apparently nosed out Roy by 
550 votes when the ballots were first 
counted last month, wanted Gov. H. 
Styles Bridges, Republican, to call an- 
other election. Monday, Roy petitioned 
the State Ballot Law Commission for a 
decision on 100 disputed ballots thrown 
out last week. 

Only one thing was agreed: there 
would be no second recount of all the 
votes—for if the results differed again, 
recounts might go on all Winter. 


oe 
ROOSEVELTS: Son-in-Law Joins 


Hearst; Son Joins the Marines 


At a performance of “Tonight -at 
Eight-Thirty” (see page 20) in New 
York last week, celebrity-spotters dis- 
covered Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Boettiger, 
the President’s daughter, among Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s party in the 
front row. In the same party but a few 
rows back, her husband, John Boettiger, 
chatted with Hearst’s friend, Marion 
Davies. 

Only those unfamiliar with the flexi- 
bility of the Hearst mind were amazed. 
The publisher had demonstrated that 
flexibility just after the election, when 
he turned from Roosevelt vilifier to 
Roosevelt praiser and countermanded 
his long-standing order that the New 
Deal should be “the Raw Deal’ in his 
28 newspapers. 

Last week he sandwiched his theatre 
party between two new demonstrations. 
Earlier that day, he suddenly capitu- 
lated to Seattle Newspaper Guild strik- 
‘ ers and agreed to reopen his Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. The day after the 
party, he appointed Boettiger (pro- 
nounced Bott-igger) publisher of the 
revived daily. 

The Seattle trouble began early in 
August when 43 guild members, all 
editorial workers, walked out and then 
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DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau announced 
that Switzerland, Belgium, and The Neth- 
erlands had joined in the agreement which 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France reached last Sept. 25, to support 
one another’s currency by the use of sta- 
bilization funds. 

State Department ordered the United States 
Embassy in Spain to evacuate Madrid and 
set up temporary headquarters in Valencia, 
seat of the Spanish Leftist government 
(see page 9). 

Treasury Department revealed that invest- 
ments of foreign capital in the United 
States totaled 2,281,659,000 during the 
2i-month period ending Sept. 30, 1936 
(see page 30). 

State Department announced that thirteen 
foreign nations have been notified that 
war-debt payments totaling $1,315,052,424 
fall due Dec. 15. (Foreign dispatches re- 
ported Italy and France planning nego- 
tiations to resume annual payments on a 
modified basis.) 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

PWA Administrator Ickes announced ap- 
proval of new grants and loans amounting 
to $13,555,644 for 272 projects in 37 States. 

Interstate Commerce Commission recog- 
nized Albany, N. Y., as an Atlantic sea- 
port; ordered railroads serving the port to 
reduce rates accordingly (see page 36). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Nov. 25) 

$43,132,287.07 
$119,305,099.09 
Balance $1,422,261,468.23 
Deficit, fiscal year $1,229,919,464.65 
Public Gebt ..ccccccccecesves $33,798,210,341.66 
*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 


Receipts 
bkxpenditures 





enlisted Seattle’s teamsters’ and long- 
shoremen’s unions to help picket the 
plant. Sputtering against “mob vio- 
lence,” Hearst closed down the paper 
and spurned repeated attempts at arbi- 
tration. 

Last week he agreed to recognize the 
guild, grant a five-day, 40-hour week, 
provide general pay raises, and resume 
publication. 

But he still faced the problem of re- 
capturing lost favor in liberal Seattle. 
Appointment of the President’s son-in- 
law—with “absolute freedom” of direc- 
tion and a reported salary of $20,000 a 
year—seemed likely to do the trick. 
Aside from kinship, Boettiger’s chief 
qualification lay in eleven years’ report- 
ing experience with The Chicago Trib- 
une (since 1934 he has worked for the 
movie czar, Will Hays). 


One Roosevelt son, Elliott, already 
worked for Hearst Radio, Inc., in the 
Southwest. Last month another, Frank- 
lin Jr., became engaged to a du Pont. 
With son-in-law John publishing a 
Hearst paper, it remained only for A]- 
fred E. Smith to hire a Roosevelt in 
his Empire State, Inc. 

MARINE: Before embarking for South 
America with his father last fortnight, 
James Roosevelt quietly purchased—at 
his own expense—four United States 
Marine Corps uniforms. His appear- 
ance in one of them at Trinidad prompt- 
ed cable queries to Washington. There 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson broke 
the news: “Mr. James Roosevelt was 
sworn in as a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve on 
Friday, Nov. 13 . . . He fulfilled all the 
professional and physical require- 
ments...” 

The Secretary did not explain that 
the Marine Corps frequently awards 
such reserve commissions to persons 
whose prestige might help in recruiting 
drives, and that the “professional and 
physical requirements” are virtually 
nil. 


No Turrp Term: In the Dec. 26 Col- 
lier’s, George Creel, onetime associate 
of Franklin Roosevelt in the Wilson 
administration, will quote the President 
as saying: “On Jan. 21, 1941, when a 
new President takes over, I will be in 
Hyde Park having the time of my life.” 


* 
‘SLAVES’: Civil War Statute 
Catches ‘De Law’ in Arkansas 


One day last May a 51-year-old 
Negro named Winfield Anderson lolled 
on the front porch of his home at 
Earle, Ark. He didn’t. have a job, be- 
cause an injured right arm made work 
difficult. But he owned his own shanty, 
and he got along all right on $10 week- 
ly compensation from the lumber com- 
pany in whose camp he was hurt. 

A car drew up, and Paul D. Peacher, 
Earle’s city marshal—known to the 
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W. R. Hearst (left) and the Boettigers: Their theatre party forecast a new Roosevelt-Hearst tie-up 
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town’s Negrodom as “De Law’— 
stepped out. “Where do you work?” 
asked Peacher. Anderson replied: “I 
ain't doing anything.” With no more 
ado, De Law ordered: “Get into this 
car.” 

They drove to the jail, where Ander- 
son found a dozen other Negroes all 
rounded up in the same casual way. 
Two days later Peacher herded them 
pefore Mayor T. S. Mitchell, who 
doubled as justice of the peace. Mitchell 
listened to Peacher’s unsupported 
charge: vagrancy. Then he imposed a 
$25 fine and 30-day sentence on each 
defendant. 

Peacher kept his prisoners in jail 
three days—without food, they said— 
then shipped them to a tract of timber 
jand he had rented and put them to 
work with axes. Under the terms of 
his lease, he had to clear the land. 

This story—in slightly varying ver- 
sions—soon reached the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers Union, a Socialist-backed 
sharecroppers’ organization active in 
Arkansas since 1934. Protesting tele- 
grams bombarded Washington. G-Men 
scurried South, to be followed later by 
Assistant Attorney General Brien Mc- 
Mahon. In September, a Federal grand 
jury indicted Peacher for slaveholding. 


Last week Peacher’s trial in the 
Federal District Court at Jonesboro, 
Ark., turned the spotlight on the whole 
amazing case of twentieth-century 
slavery. Twelve white jurors listened 
to arguments dating back to Civil War 
days and wondered at the spectacle of 
a Northerner condemning Negroes as 
a race, While a Southern lawyer reviled 
the Negroes’ oppressor. 

N. F. Lamb, Peacher’s Minnesota- 
born counsel, rehearsed the well-worn 
philosophy usually ascribed to South- 
ern whites: “All’ Negroes, like some 
white men, are different from the rank 
and file of the good class of our 
citizens . . . These Negroes were 
vagrants. Earle was full of loafers. 
Why not clean up the town? Loafers, 
leeches, and gamblers have no right to 
lie around.” 

Federal District Attorney Fred 
Isgrig, himself a plantation owner, re- 
torted: “You have heard Peacher’s at- 
torneys . . . remind you of the old 
doctrine that ‘Negroes aren’t anybody, 
anyhow.’ If juries like this one dis- 
regard their solemn oaths to settle 





cases on the law and the testimony, 
America is doomed as a free land.” 
Amply documented testimony showed 
that Peacher had no contract for work- 
ing prisoners on his property, that he 
paid neither the county nor the men 
for their toil, and that many of the 
“vagrants” owned their own homes. 
Nevertheless, the jury haggled for an 
hour and a half, then reported it was 
unable to reach a verdict. 
Exasperated, Judge John E. Mar- 
tineau. gave specific instructions: 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Paul D. Peacher: ‘Don’t mess with me’ 


“Every circumstance in this case points 
to the guilt of this man... This is not 
a lone case in the State of Arkansas. 
It ought to be stopped.” 

The jury retired again, this time to 
bring out a compromise verdict: It 
found De Law guilty of slaveholding, 
but recommended clemency. Judge 
Martineau fined Peacher $3,500, put 
him on probation for two years under 
threat of a two-year sentence, and 
ordered his retirement from the mar- 
shal’s office. 

The first man convicted in 50 years 
under the Federal antislavery law of 
1866, Peacher snapped to would-be in- 
terviewers: “Get away from me, and 
don’t mess with me. I don’t want to 
talk to nobody. Don’t mess with me 
now. That goes for everybody.” 
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Offense Oct. Oct. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Murder 255 278 2,458 2,530 
Manslaughter by Negligence 267 298 2,057 2,119 
Rape 319 308 3,209 2,948 
Aggravated Assault 2,038 1,992 20,043 19,912 
Total violent crimes _ 2,879 2,876 27,767 27,509 
Robbery 2,414 2,778 22,836 29,122 
Burglary 11,245 12,259 109,239 126,831 
Larceny 29,439 29,438 246,745 266,338 
Auto Theft 8,745 9,248 75,807 90,137 
Total property crimes 51,843 53,723 454,627 512,428 
Grand Total 54,722 . 56,599 482,394 539,937 





Figures as reported to the Department of Justice by the police of 322 cities with more than 


25,000 inhabitants, a total population of 46,513,453. 
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SCREEN: Lloyd’s Waives Rules 
For Ships That Rule the Waves 


Darryl F. Zanuck of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox makes a practice of taking 
out insurance with Lloyd’s on all his im- 
portant productions. He also has the 
habit of picking story ideas out of news- 
paper headlines and current topics. The 
first time that Zanuck paid the premium 


. on a Lioyd’s policy, he was promptly 


repaid with an idea for a movie. 


He: assigned Curtis Kenyon the job 
of writing an original story based on 
the corporation’s history. Delving into 
the musty files of the marine-insurance 
brokers who used to meet daily at Ed- 
ward Lloyd’s coffeehouse in Lombard 
Street, London, revealed that the years 
1771-1808—tthe era of Napoleon and 
Nelson, climaxing in the latter’s victory 
at Trafalgar—were the most glamor- 
ous and dramatic for the screen’s pur- 
poses. 

Ernest Pascal and Walter Ferris 
made the screen adaptation which, amid 
a dramatis personae that includes a 
host of historical personages, invents a 
purely fictional Jonathan Blake (Fred- 
die Bartholomew), seen: first as the 
childhood playmate of Horatio Nelson 
(Douglas Scott). Young Nelson takes 
to the sea with world-shaking conse- 
quences. Blake—grown to manhood 
and deftly portrayed by Tyrone Power 
—makes apocryphal history as the in- 
surance broker who fakes a premature 
report of Nelson’s sea victory and per- 
suades Lloyd’s to continue insuring 
British ships, thus saving the hard- 
pressed Nelson from giving over half 
his fleet for convoys. 


Blake’s love affair with Lady Eliza- 
beth (Madeleine Carroll) is only inci- 
dental to a tale which sets out to do for 
Lloyd’s what Twentieth Century’s “The 
House of Rothschild” did for the famous 
banking firm. Lloyds of London (which 
opened last week at the Astor Theatre, 
New York) sometimes lags in the tell- 
ing; it builds nevertheless to a stirring 
climax under the reliable direction of 
Henry King and is documented through- 
out with glimpses of contemporary 
notables. 


Lloyd’s famous executive, John Julius 
Angerstein, is admirably portrayed by 
Sir Guy Standing, and C. Aubrey Smith 
gives an amusing interpretation of “Old 
Q,” the Marquess of Queensberry. Les- 
ser actors appear in the roles of more 
famous people. There are Admiral Nel- 
son, of course, and Benjamin Franklin, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Dr. Samuel 
Johnson with his Boswellian shadow. 


Casting the recognizable characters 
was a painstaking job. A horde of Hol- 
lywood’s character actors passed in re- 
view before old paintings and engrav- 
ings of the men they were to portray, 
and expert make-up men put the finish- 
ing touches on the final selections. No 
art treasure, however, served as model 
for Philadelphia’s “Poor Richard.’ 


Thomas Pogue, who masquerades as 
Franklin, was chosen for his resem- 











blance to the visage publicized on a 
United States penny postage stamp. 

It was only fitting that “Lloyds of 
London”’ should be insured for a million 
dollars with Lloyd’s of London. The 
policy protected Twentieth Century- 
Fox against production delay caused by 
sickness or accident, but nothing of the 
sort occurred. 

Once, during production, a lamp 
burst and two carriage horses bolted 
with Madeleine Carroll. Light cables 
tripped the runaways before they got 
into their stride. The only other near 
casualty happened—more appropriately 
—during the battle of Trafalgar. Gun- 
powder set fire to a sail of the H.M:S. 
Victory, and an anachronistic wind ma- 
chine wrapped a piece of flaming canvas 
about the head of an assistant director. 
Well greased with antiburn salve, he 
reported back to work an hour later, 
keeping otherwise unblemished both the 
screen history of the old Lloyd’s and the 
modern Lloyd’s contract. 


“WINTERSET’ : 


Reverent Treatment From Hollywood 


Broadway Play Gets 


RKO Radio’s executives can’t say 
they weren’t warned. when Pandro 
Berman announced his intention of 
screening Winterset, the handwrit- 
ing was on the wall. When the pro- 
ducer selected Burgess Meredith, Mar- 
go, and Eduardo Ciannelli of the Broad- 
way production to head the fine cast— 
rather than a trio of more exploitable 
screen personalities—and allowed Al- 
fred Santell to direct them with few 
concessions to popular taste, studio 
heads bowed to the inevitable. 

The inevitable is one of the finest 
films to come out of Hollywood this 
year. But artistic merit is rarely the 
specific for anemic’ box-office receipts. 
Hailed as a “critics’ picture,” ‘“Winter- 
set” must depend on the critics and on 
word-of-mouth advertising to marshal 
its audience. 
|< RKO's: New York publicity men had. 
‘no ‘trouble marshaling the critics. “sz 
the studio’s guests, 99 reviewers from 
28. .cities:met at the Radio City Music 


Lloyd’s Lutine Bell tolls for a lost ship . . 
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Hall for cocktails, dinner (with cham- 
pagne), the theatre, and a midnight 
snack and show at the French Casino. 
While their heads were still clear, they 
were permitted to preview the film. 
Maxwell Anderson’s play, which re- 
ceived the first annual prize award of 
the New York Drama Critics’ Circle, 
had been treated with corresponding re- 
spect in Hollywood. It is a somber 
story, played almost entirely against a 
sinister but beautiful reproduction of 
the tenements and alleys that cower in 
the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge. It re- 
tells the poignant love story of Mio 
(Meredith) and Miriamne (Margo), 
and Mio’s relentless search for the 
gangsters who committed the crime for 
which his father was railroaded to the 
electric chair. 

Anthony Veiller’s adaptation substi- 
tutes for the most part a more realistic 
dialogue for Anderson’s verse, and a 
happy ending for the play’s tragic cli- 
max. But he preserves all the torment 
of Miriamne’s doomed brother (sensi- 





Margo and Burgess Meredith huddle 


from lowering skies and gangsters 
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. Tyrone Power backs up Virginia Field as she plays the lady and Lady Luck 


tively played by Paul Guilfoyle) and 
the menace of the murderous Trock 
(Ciannelli) and his hoodlums. The 
dramatic force is intensified by the flex- 
ibility of the camera. 

As screenfare for intelligent movie- 
goers, “Winterset” is uniquely success- 
ful—even if its commercial fate must 
rest in the laps of those “bright, ironi- 
cal gods” (whom Mio invokes)—or the 
99 mortals invoked by the studio. 


» 
STAGE: Noel Coward’s 9 Plays 


Please Practically Er-rybody 


Versatile Noel Coward grew tired— 
tired of reading the same lines, playing 
the same scenes, and*acting the same 
part eight times a week. So, being a 
revue writer, a song writer, a dramatist, 
and a director as well as an actor, he 
tried his hand at something new. He 
wrote nine one-act plays and grouped 
them in threes. Then, with his partner, 
John Wilson, he arranged for their pro- 
duction in England and at the National 
Theatre, New York. 

The British actor, playwright, etc., 
explains: “The idea of presenting three 
short plays in an evening instead of 
one long one is far from original. The 
‘triple bill’ has been used with varying 
degrees of success since the early days 
of the theatre. A curtain raiser still 
appears occasionally—wearing a hang- 
dog expression, because it knows only 
too well, poor thing, that it would not 
be there at all were the main attraction 
of the evening long enough. 

“A short play, having a great advan- 
tage over a long one in that it can sus- 
tain a mood without technical creaking 
or over-padding, deserves a better fate. 
If by careful writing, acting, and pro- 
ducing, I can do a little toward reinstat- 
ing it in its rightful pride, I shall have 
achieved one of my more sentimental 
ambitions. 

With his nine one-act plays—TFonight 
at Eight-Thirty—Coward «fulfills ~ his 
sentimental ambitions and gives his 
audiences an exceedingly good time. He 
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offers straight drama, comedy with and 
without music, adds for good measure 
a musical fantasy, and sends his paying 
guests home from the third evening 
chortling over a sentimental Victorian 
satire. 

The first group: (1) “Hands Across 
the Sea,” a light comedy, concerns the 
efforts of Lady Maureen Gilpin to 
recognize her tea guests, the Wad- 
hursts, who once entertained her. (2) 
“The Astonished Heart”: Coward acts a 
psychiatrist who, at the height of his 
career of untangling his patients’ inhi- 
bitions, loses perspective in his own life 
when he falls in love with an old school 
friend of his wife. (3) “Red Peppers”: 
a comic interlude with music about the 
packstage troubles of the Peppers, a 
second-rate vaudeville team. 

The second bill offers: (1) ‘““We Were 
Dancing”: for a few hours Miss Law- 
rence and Coward believe they have 
found romance spelled with a capital 
R. (2) “Fumed Oak”: a bitter comedy 
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in which Coward (as Henry Gow) de- 
serts his family after fifteen years’ sub- 
mission to a shrewish wife—but not 
before he has told her off in the vindic- 
tive dialogue that only Coward can 
write. (3) “Shadow Play”: an enchant- 
ing fantasy with music, in which Vic- 
toria Gayforth, delirious after an over- 
dose of sleeping medicine, wins back 
her husband by recalling their courtship 
and honeymoon days. 

The third program: (1) “Ways and 
Means”: comedy of a penniless couple 
solving their financial troubles through 
the friendly aid of an obliging burglar. 
(2) “Still Life’ (dullest of the nine): 
Alec Harvey removes a cinder from 
Laura Jesson’s eye and begins a clan- 
destine and futile romance. (3) “Fami- 
ly Album”: a satire with music, de- 
scribing the gathering of the Feather- 
ways to read their late father’s will. 

It is impossible to select the best 
group, but of the nine plays, “The As- 
tonished Heart,” “Red Peppers,” “Shad- 
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ow Play,” and “Family Album” are the 
most important. Each series of plays is 
repeated for three consecutive perfor- 
mances. 

Coward’s genius as a playwright is 
matched by his ability as a director 
and an actor. The spectator cannot fail 
to realize the director is present on the 
stage, for every move of every member 
of the cast seems to be under his super- 
vision. 

In his acting of the comedy roles as 
well as the more serious ones, Coward 
shares honors with Gertrude Lawrence. 
The British actress made her last ap- 
pearance in America in Coward’s “Pri- 
vate Lives” (1931). Since then she has 
had a well-publicized romance with 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. and an unfortu- 
nate bankruptcy. Her triumphant New 
York reception may help erase unpleas- 
ant memories. 

Critics unanimously accorded Miss 
Lawrence praise for her portrayal of 
the shrewish Cockney wife, her gay 
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Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence make up for parlor, bedroom, and backstage make-believe in ‘Tonight at Eight-Thirty’ 
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sense of comedy, and her rare musical- 
comedy technique. Her partner said of 
her: “She’s an actress who comes on 
at the first rehearsal and gives a grand 
performance. Other fine performers 
don’t do that.” 

The playwright and Miss Lawrence 
first met at the age of 11, when they 
played “bits” in the Charles Hawtrey 
touring company. Since then they have 
appeared together in revues and come- 
dies, and Miss Lawrence has frequently 
been featured in Coward plays. Their 
collaboration, whether as co-players or 
as actress and playwright, invariably 
pleases their public. “Tonight at Eight- 
Thirty” is no exception. 


‘TOBACCO ROAD’: Jeeter Lester 
Celebrates Third Broadway Birthday 


Dec. 4, 1933, an American institution 
died and a Broadway institution was 
born. It was the last night of Prohibi- 
tion, the first night of Tobacco Road. 


Jack Kirkland’s dramatization of 
Erskine Caldwell’s grim tragedy, com- 
pleted the previous Spring, had been 
rejected by nearly every Broadway pro- 
ducer, but Kirkland had faith in his 
script. So did his personal representa- 
tive, Sam H. Grisman, and his friend, 
Anthony Brown. Kirkland also had 
what was more necessary—$5,000. The 
three went to it, Brown assuming the 
role of producer-director. 

Their first trouble was finding some- 





one to take the part of tattered, hook- 
wormy Jeeter Lester. James Bell, their 
first choice, was not available because 
he was already rehearsing another, 
and now forgotten, part. Osgood Per- 
kins turned down the offer regretfully; 
he knew he could not transform his 
Harvard accent into a pellagrafied 
drawl. So they asked Henry Hull, and 
stage history was made. 

“Tobacco Road” went into rehearsal 
with no one in the role of Jeeter’s wife, 
Ada. Fay Bainter, Jessie Royce Lan- 
dis, Nance O’Neill, Mary and Florence 
Nash, Dorothy and Lillian Gish, and 
Mary Servoss all refused to imperson- 
ate that weary, toothless hag of doubt- 
ful age. Finally Margaret Wycherly 
accepted, learned her lines, and attend- 
ed rehearsals while still acting in an- 
other show. 


While others celebrated Prohibition’s 
demise, critics sat in judgment on the 
Caldwell-Kirkland opus. The play, 
which had cost approximately $3,500 
of Kirkland’s $5,000, was universally 
panned, but Hull’s portrayal of Jeeter 
Lester led the late Percy Hammond to 
say it was the greatest performance 
he had seen in “40 years of professional 
play-going.” 

Despite two editorials in The Daily 
News hailing “Tobacco Road” for its 
social significance, the play wobbled. 
The week before Christmas the cast 
played on a cooperative basis, the 
dramatist waiving his royalties. Cald- 
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One of the quins stoops to subterfuge and partially eludes the camera 
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well, however, continued to get his 
percentage. At a slow and feeble pace 
the play ran on, until its press agent 
began bringing Theodore Dreiser, Car] 
Van Vechten, Marc Connelly, and oth- 
ers into the Masque Theatre as guests, 
They liked it and spread the word. But 
not far enough or fast enough. 

The theatre management said it must 
move to make room for a healthier 
play, John Golden’s “No Questions 
Asked.” On the last night in the Masque 
the Standing Room Only sign was put 
up. There were no seats for sale be- 
cause they all were taken by nonpaying 
guests. 

“Jack,” said Manager Grisman that 
night, ‘“‘we’re in.” 

“Sam,” said Kirkland, “if we are, 
from now on half of what this show 
makes is yours.” 

Neither Sam Grisman nor Jack Kirk- 
land will say how much he has earned 
in the three years that ““Tobacco Road” 
has been playing to packed houses all 
over America. But that “Tobacco 
Road” has grossed plenty is indicated 
by its record. 

Dec. 4 the play celebrated its third 
birthday. The New York company, 
with four of its original cast left, had 
helped Jeeter Lester eat turnips 1,294 
times. Three men had starred in that 
role: Henry Hull, James Bell, and 
James Barton, currently taking the 
part in the play’s third home, the For- 
rest Theatre. 

Three road companies, organized 
when the play was a year and a half 
old, had given 1,486 performances in 
160 cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

Running longer than “Rain,” longer 
than “Lightnin’,” “Tobacco Road,” now 
starting its fourth year, may yet break 
the all-time record set by that other 
play the critics damned—‘“Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” 


> 
OTHER OPENINGS 


SCREEN: Reunion (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): With many of “The Coun- 
try Doctor’s” cast and characters, and 
a long list of new ones, this sentimental 
film is notable for giving the five little 
Dionnes—at the advanced age of 2— 
another opportunity to mind their P’s 
and Q’s to the tune of admiring ‘Ohs’ 
and ‘Ahs’. 

Mad Holiday (MGM): A girl who 
writes mystery films (Elissa Landi) 
and the actor who plays her detective 
(Edmund Lowe) get mixed up with 
nonfictional murder, masked men, and 
wily Orientals, in a comedy melodrama 
that tempers its blood and thunder with 
the amiable comedy of Zasu Pitts and 
Ted Healy. 


White Hunter (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): In a jungle film that lavishes 
more dramatic material on its four- 
footed than its human actors, Warner 
Baxter is the taciturn leader of a mo- 
torized safari. The “white « hunter” 
harbors a broken heart and an old 
grudge, but young love and an African 
moon exert a beneficial effect. 
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A General Motors Value 


AMERICA’S FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR _ save sales veda 


s 
se lad LONGER WHEELBASE 
| HAPPENED to thousands. ... And it will happen to | 117 INCH ON “6” AND 122 INCH ON “8” 


you! One get-acquainted ride in the 1937 Pontiac LARGER LUGGAGE AND 

will start a life-long friendship! And the more you know SPARE TIRE COMPARTMENT 
about other inexpensive cars, the surer the result will be. | PERFECTED SAFETY CENTER-POINT STEERING 
3ecause Pontiac does not resemble a low-priced car at all! LARGER UNISTEEL BODIES BY FISHER 

0k at that smart, distinctive, Silver Streak styling. It’s nesneiesnd aiiteties 4 ap ay ae 
1ew to motoring, and it again stamps Pontiac the most | WITH GREATER ECONOMY 

autiful thing on wheels. Note the length of this Silver- BIGGER DOORS—LOWER UNOBSTRUCTED FLOORS 
treaked beauty. It’s your guarantee of the roomiest interior 
id the easiest ride you could possibly require. Next, run 
our eyes over this abbreviated list of features. Everything 
ints to Pontiac as the year’s best buy. It’s priced 
down near the lowest, but only the price-tag shows it! 


s 
ADJUSTABLE TILTING 3-PASSENGER FRONT SEAT 
7 
IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION RIDE 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION SIXES AND EIGHTS 
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first family 
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...and don’t forget Chessec 


Chessie 


as we found her 


oft couldn’t be Christmas without Chessie. 
. .. So, here’s America’s Sleepheart again in 


response to the demand of her Public. 


©The sight of Chessie snuggled drowsily 
down on soft, cool, clean linen, in the genuine air- 
conditioned comfort of George Washington’: 
Railroad, will again inspire you to Sleep Lik 
a Kitten and Arrive Fresh as A Daisy. 





Four handsome pictures this year on 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s 1937 calendar, all the 





same size and suitable for framing. Two new ones, 





and again the two famous pictures of Chessie 





America 3 Neopheart 


as We Found Her and Chesste with Her First 


I amily, The four pictures make a complete set. 


THE 
GEORGE 
eAs usual there won’t be enough to go WASHINGTON 


‘round. But while they last, 25 cents in coin, to 


THE SPORTSMAN *« THE F.F.V. 


; oe he : The Finest Fleet 
t) you again. Last year hundreds failed to write of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


cover postage and packing, will bring Chessie 





tieir address plainly. So, of course, we couldn’t 


send the calendar. 








Once more... it’s the Paw—not the Tail 








--on the pillow. Goo hing f Kaitond 


3 ; CHESAPEXKE«a<()HIO 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES : 


599 TRANSPORTATION BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. Ongunal Predecessor Company Founded by George Washinglon in 1785 
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Thus can we label the singular substance of News -Week. — 








News -Week has three wholesome ingredients, and only three. 


One: The record of the week's important news... brief, yet complete; 


vivid, yet uncolored. 
Two: Research to augment the written record and put it in perspective. 


Three: Pictures—not of still-life, but of news in progress—to give the 


turn of world events a visual reality. 


Many people (some 225,000 now) have an appetite for just this kind of 
dish. They are substantial people, with good homes, good cars, good in- 
comes. They dress well, set a good table, and provide for their families 
in the future.* Many advertisers, likewise, have found real sales 


nourishment in News -Week pages. Who will be the next? 





*We have a survey to sustain these points. Sent free on request. 
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Investors 


HORSES: Long-Pull 
Revive Boom Times on the Curb 


The demand for trotting and pacing 
stock at New York City’s annual Old 
Glory auction last week brought back 
the 1929 gleam into the eyes of men in 
the street. 

Few attributed the upswing to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s departure, the Social 
Security Act, rumors of internal dis- 
sension in Spain, or to gossip that 
Americans prefer horses to automo- 
piles for the long pull. They offered 
charts to prove the trend is more than 
seasonal, that all the buying comes 
from investors, not short-term specu- 
lators. 

Sales volume for three days totaled 
$189,255; number of issues traded in, 
246. Top price, $15,500, was paid by 
Lawrence B. Sheppard for an animal 
named Mr. McElwyn—after Sheppard 
and a partner had bid each other up 
an unnecessary $500. 

Over a period of years Mr. McEl- 
wyn’s dividend possibilities are enor- 
mous. Though he’s 15 years old with 
his racing days behind him, he has al- 
ready produced 92 offspring who can 
trot and pace a mile in 2 minutes 10 
seconds or better—and he is expected 
to go on producing in Republican, as 
well as Democratic, administrations. 


FOOTBALL: 1936 Season Fades 
And Walter Camp’s Heirs Bloom 


Fifteen years ago the sure way to 
clutter up one’s home with odds and 
ends was to shoot a hole in one. From 
publicity-seeking manufacturers, ace 
makers received bottles of ginger ale, 
dozens of balls, cigars, tees, and shav- 
ing outfits. Today, trinkets shower on 
All-American football players—fountain 
pens, sweaters, blankets, gold watches 
and chains, medals, and certificates. 









WIDE WORLD 


Walt. Camp’s heir: Christy Walsh 





INTERNATIONAL 
Doc Bond, horse auctioneer 


No exclusive group of eleven players 
gets the large share of these gifts. For 
hundreds of players gain All-America 
ratings—if not from one of the more 
prominent pickers, then from some 
local sports writer or perhaps from 
one’s own coach. 

To those who fail to make anyone’s 
All-America team, there remains the 
chance of receiving a few gadgets for 
being chosen on the first, -second, or 
third All-Southern team, substitute on 
the fourth All-East team, the All- 
Catholic team, the All-New York team, 
the All-Missouri Valley team, the All- 
American team of most handsome 
players, alternate guard on the All- 
American Ugly eleven, or the All- 
American team of unpronounceable 
names. 

The national news services, care- 
fully spreading their choices through 
all sections of the country, present All- 
American teams. Local football writ- 
ers set forth a mythical star eleven 
that caters to the preferences of their 
readers. Last week Bill Corum, col- 
umnist of The New York Evening 
Journal, made himself Yale’s friend 
for life. He picked Larry Kelley for 
his right end, and for his left end as 
well. 

From 1889 to 1924, Walter Camp of 
Yale enjoyed a monopoly on naming 
All-Americans. His teams, though in- 
variably dominated by Yale, Harvard, 
and Princeton players, were accepted 
as Official by football men throughout 
the country. When Camp died, his 





Forecasters’ Final Standing 





Associated Press won News-Weex’s 1936 
forecasting competition. A. P. correctly selected 
three more winners than International News 
Service, which finished second. Chief conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the result: there is not 
much to choose between football crystal-gazers 
when compared on an identical list of games. 
In results based upon 209 contests this Fall, 
only eight games separated the five predictors. 
The season's record follows: 


FORECASTER 
Associated Press 


International News Service 137 72 -656 
i! 135 74 646 
Grantland Rice ........... 134 74 .644 
hg en Pe ey 132 77 632 


publisher, Collier’s, bequeathed the job 
of picking an all-star team to Grant- 
land Rice, highest-salaried sports 
writer. 

But Christy Walsh, a ball-of-fire press 
agent who never played a game of 
football in his life, gathered a flock of 
prominent coaches about him, formed 
the All-American Board of Football, 
and soon rivaled Rice in prestige. Fa- 
mous as the man who _ ghost-writes 
Babe Ruth’s newspaper stories and as 
the only one able to induce the slugger 
to save money for his old age, Walsh is 
chiefly responsible for spreading the 
All-America award. to almost all 
Americans. 

Last week Walsh and his associates 
—Glenn (Pop) Warner of Temple, 
Howard Jones of Southern California, 
Elmer. Layden of Notre Dame, and 
Frank Thomas of Alabama—awarded 
certificates of All-America rating to 
90 players. Dec. 12, after a huddle in 
Los Angeles, the football brain trust 
will announce its super-All-American 
team of eleven players. 


Teams: Second only to the season- 
end mania of singling out individuals 
is the pastime of naming the country’s 
best teams. This year scores and clean 
records meant less than ever. The only 
undefeated and untied teams: Arkansas 
State Teachers, Carroll, Kirksville 
Teachers, Middlebury, St. Benedict’s, 
Western Reserve, and Santa Clara, who 
has one more game to play—with 
Texas Christian. Of these never-losing 
colleges, only Santa Clara played a 
major schedule. 

Possibly the best dozen teams in the 
country were Minnesota, Washington 
(named last week to defend the Rose 
Bowl), Northwestern, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Santa Clara, Pittsburgh, Dart- 
mouth, Pennsylvania, Yale, Notre 
Dame, Nebraska. 


YEAR’S DEVELOPMENTS: The dirty lin- 
en of “big-business” football may be in 
for an airing—by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Recent editorial tirades of stu- 
dents in the Stanford Daily and in the 
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Walter Camp’s heir: Grantland Rice 
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University of Chicago’s Daily Maroon, 
and persistent rumors that $500,000 
were gambled weekly on the nation’s 
games, prompted the foundation to do 
some more investigating. Whatever 
reports or recommendations come out 
of this, most universities will probably 
continue to conduct their athletics as 
at present. The foundation’s 1929 ex- 
pose scarcely cracked a pane in col- 
legiate glass houses. 


® Women played an active part this 
season. The University of Nebraska 
obtained police matrons to eject overly 
offensive feminine inebriates; a riot 
after a bitter game between two Cali- 
fornia high schools was composed en- 
tirely of face-scratching, hair-pulling 
girl rooters; and in Amarillo, Texas, an 
all-girl eleven was formed and a stand- 
ing challenge broadcast for a game 
with any similar team in the State. 


® One of football’s 213 rules will be 
challenged this Winter by many lead- 
ing coaches—the code on defensive 
interference against forward passes. 
Because teams stressed forward passes 
as never before, dozens of games this 
Fall depended on whether or not the 
referee thought a receiver had been 
fouled. Dartmouth suffered most from 
this penalty—almost losing to Yale and 
forced to take a tie with Princeton in- 
stead of a victory. It seems likely that 
rule makers will pass an amendment 
permitting everything but murder by 
the pass defense. 


Last Gasps: The football season dies 
slowly. From now until the Rose Bowl 
game New Year’s Day a few teams 
will meet every Saturday. Last week’s 
big postseason games: on a snowy New 
York field Columbia defeated Stanford, 
7-0, by running back the opening kick- 
off for a touchdown; on a Philadelphia 
field colored by chemicals to make it 
look like a Summery green, Navy de- 
feated Army, 7-0, in the final minutes 
of play—because of a pass-defense pen- 
alty against the Cadets; in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana continued unbeaten, swamp- 
ing Tulane, 33-0; Nebraska traveled to 
Portland, Ore., and walloped Oregon 
State, 32-14; in Dallas, Texas, Southern 
Methodist and Texas Christian fought 
two hours in the mud and got no- 
where, 0-0. 

* 


TENNIS: Start 


Movement to Cash in on Aces 


Indian Moguls 


For decades golf amateurs have 
pitted their skill against pros in open 
tournaments. But czars of tennis have 
steadfastly refused to sanction any such 
mingling. 

Last week the All-India Lawn Tennis 
Association announced plans for the 
first open net championship, and offi- 
cials of other countries wondered if 
they should follow suit. The gate-re- 
ceipts question can’t be ignored. 

At present the earnings of the four 
best-known players in the world, all 
professionals—Ellsworth Vines, Henri 
Cochet, William T. Tilden II, and Fred 
Perry—accrue to individual promoters, 
instead of to national associations. 


EDUCATION 


IOWA: Night Club 
Keeps Students Home Evenings 





Liquorless 


The only morning newspaper avail- 
able to Iowa City’s 15,000 inhabitants 
is The Daily Iowan, published on the 
University of Iowa campus. For this 
reason, Jesse Gorkin, editor of the pa- 
per, keeps a weather eye on the town 
as well as the campus. 

Last week Gorkin, who has previous- 
ly waged successful campaigns to keep 
bicycles off sidewalks and to improve 





NEWSPHOTOS 


The Silver Shadow presents . 


sanitary conditions in the city jail, 
hung up a third editorial victory. 

Because Iowa City restricts the sale 
of beer to the business district and for- 
bids music or dancing where the bever- 
age is sold, students have had to go to 
near-by cities for week-end diversion. 
When more than a dozen students mo- 
toring to pleasure haunts had been in- 
jured in accidents last October, Gorkin 
leaped into action. His demand: a 
liquorless night club on the campus to 
keep students off the highways. 

Gorkin’s idea became a reality last 
week. A sparkling silver curtain, hid- 
ing the steam tables of the cafeteria 
in the basement of the half million dol- 
lar Memorial Union building, trans- 
formed the room into The Silver Shad- 
ow. One hundred and ten couples 
danced on a 60-by-20-foot floor to the 
strains of a student orchestra and sat 
at candle-lit tables eating sandwiches 
and sipping soft drinks while they 
watched a floor show. 


The entertainers: a jazz toe dancer, a 
Negro tap dancer, a wandering trouba- 
dor in Spanish costume with an accor- 
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dion who skirted tables playing and 
singing, and a hand-balancing trio from 
the university’s tumbling team. The 
twenty members of the Silver Shadow’s 
staff are all students (except the chefs) 
and are paid for their work. 

The club is open Saturday evenings 
from 8:30 to midnight; admission, $1 
per couple. Any profit goes to the uni- 
versity. 

Prof. Rufus Fitzgerald, head of the 
university’s fine arts department, keeps 
an academic eye on the club to see that 
no one smuggles in liquor to “spike” 
his soft drinks. Last week the lean, 
serious Tennessean admitted he was 
getting a lot of fun out of the “noble 
experiment.” 


SURVEY: Professor Tells What 
Worries and Interests Adults 


Last week the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York added $625,000 to the 
$3,000,000 it has given the American 
Association for Adult Education dur- 
ing the past ten years. Of this year's 
grant, $225,000 will go for research 
into the trends of social significance, 
and a possible future course of adult 
education. 

In the current issue of Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Prof. Percival M. Symonds 
indicated what these trends may be. 
The psychologist had 184 Columbia 
graduate students—men and women 
between the ages of 21 and 55—rank 
fifteen areas of human concern in 
order, first as personal problems, sec- 
ond as topics in which they felt a real 
interest. 

The first conclusion that Dr. Sy- 
monds drew from his data was that 
“vocational training should naturally 
be the first demand on adult education.” 
All his subjects agreed that money con- 
stituted their most serious problem; 
therefore they must be taught a means 
of earning it. 

Secondly, ‘the: professor advised that 
adult education should provide “a bet- 
ter perspective of the meaning of life” 


- by offering extensive courses in philos- 


ophy, ethics, psychology, sociology, 
and biology. Finding a philosophy of 
life ranked first as an interest and 
second as a problem among those who 
took the tests. 

Like most experiments, the survey 
produced surprises. As might be ex- 
pected, mental health and civic re- 
sponsibility ranked high, especially 
among older men and women; but few 
supported the adage that “manners 
makyth man.” The group ranked man- 
ners low as an interest and next to last 
as a problem. 

Sex adjustments provided even more 
startling data: despite the emphasis 
laid on this aspect of life by psycho- 
analysts, Dr. Symonds’s subjects found 
it among the least problematical and 
interesting of the fifteen fields. Men 
rated it a trifle higher than women. 

The Columbia professor concluded 


.that man is essentially selfish but can 


“help himself solve his most important 
personal problems by more careful at- 
tention to the problems of society.” 
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From A Father to A Son 
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Savenrezn DOLLARS AND SEVENTY- 
THREE CENTS—the first year premium on 
a thousand dollar policy in The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York for 
a healthy boy of sixteen! 

There’s a gift that has real value and 
will turn the boy’s thoughts in the direc- 
tion of conservation of capital as nothing 
else could. 

Give it this year in the form of a Mutual 
Life Girt CERTIFICATE in which you tell 
the recipient on Christmas morning that 
he or she may look to you to meet the first 
premium on a Mutual Life policy, the 
amount and kind at your discretion and 
subject to the applicant’s acceptance by the 
Company. 

Every young person of today needs ex- 
plicit instruction on how best to establish a 
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fund for individual financial protection and 
this simple, concrete method provides the 
ideal beginning. 

How better could it be so surely demon- 
strated through the years that there is at 
least ove secure way of having money where 
it can be depended on when needed and 
where it will continue to grow without risk 
to a single penny! 

How better could a sense of responsibility 
be awakened in the youthful mind to fam- 
ily obligations yet to come? 

The Agency Representative of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York who calls on you will show you one of 
The Mutual Life’s unique Gift Certificates. 

Or a letter or postal will bring a speci- 


men copy for your consideration. 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 


34 Nassau 


Strett, New York 
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MEXICO TRAVEL NEWS 


A New Place 
In The Sun 
This Winter 


Few are the nearby places where winter 
vacationists may find warm sunshine. 
Newest is Southern Pacific’s luxurious 
Hotel Playa de Cortés near Guaymas, 
on the West Coast of Mexico, now in 
the midst of its first winter season. 
DISTANCE: Overnight from the bor- 
der. Reached by through Pullman from 
Tucson, Arizona, on the main liné of 
Southern Pacific’s famed Golden State 
Limited (Chicago-Los Angeles) and 
Sunset Limited (New Orleans-Los An- 
geles-San Francisco). 
ACCOMMODATIONS: All the com- 
forts and services of an American re- 
sort, plus the vivid color of Mexico. 
(/tem: all the furniture is hand made of 
Mexican hardwoods.) 

DIVERSIONS: Finest deep-sea fish- 
ing, tennis, horseback riding, swimming 
in a beautiful outdoor pool. 
CLIMATE: Warm and sunny all win- 
ter. Cool nights. 

RATES, LITERATURE, RESER- 
VATIONS: See your travel agent or 
write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. NW-12, 310 
So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


; 





Outdoor Pool 
Warm and sunny all winter 


COSTA OCCIDENTAL 


On Mexican timetables it is called Ruta 
de la Costa Occidental, “Route of the 
West Coast,” newest and most colorful 
rail line to Mexico City. From Tucson 
and Nogales it sweeps south to Mexico’s 
capital through Hermosillo, Guaymas, 
Mazatlan, Tepic and Guadalajara. 


Lowest winter roundtrip fares in his- 
tory to Mexico City permit you to use 
the West Coast Route one way. For 
new rotogravure folder, write O. P. 

Dept. NW-12, 310 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
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CAPITAL: Treasury Study of Foreign Inflow 


Provides Basis for Future Exchange Stabilization 


To a nation busy with Thanksgiving 
and hopes of returning prosperity, the 
Treasury Department last week made 
an important announcement. But com- 
paratively few who read in Friday 
morning papers that net movements of 
foreign capital into the United States 
for the year 1935 and the first nine 
months of 1936 amounted to $2,281,- 
659,000, had any idea of the story be- 
hind the news. 

It was the amazing instability of 
international capital transactions dur- 
ing the late lamented boom days of 
1928-29 which caused the administra- 
tion to look into the matter of foreign 
investments in this country. 

In the old days the United States 
regarded international financial trans- 
actions with something akin to whimsy. 
But, according to economists, fluctua- 
tions in the net annual export of capital 
create unstable exchange conditions. 

Discussing the problem of controlling 
capital exports to achieve stability, Dr. 
Ray Ovid Hall of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has said: 

“Federal stabilization. of -our net 
capital exports, whether by the Fed- 
eral Reserve or by the newer Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, clamors for knowledge of 
‘how much will it take.’ How big have 
past fluctuations been; what caused 
them; are bigger ones probable? Did 
the Federal Reserve System have re- 
sources adequate to the job? Two 
billions were appropriated for the 
Stabilization Fund. Was that a de- 
fensible estimate of what was re- 
quired ?” 


PLAN: January, 1934, while the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 was on its way 
through Congress, President Roosevelt 
instructed the Treasury Department to 
begin collecting data on international 
capital transactions. Jan. 30 that 
year, the Gold,Reserve Act was passed. 
The Stabilization Fund which it pro- 
vided for was set up Apr. 30. The 
President gave to the Secretary of the 
Treasury authority to use the fund in 
any way he saw fit for the stabilizing 
of the dollar abroad. 

Exchange stabilization is simply a 
matter of lending to foreign money 
markets or calling in loans as con- 
ditions warrant. Whether or not con- 
ditions warrant can only be determined 
by study of the actual figures of inter- 
national capital dealings. Since 1935, 
for the first time in United States fiscal 
history, these have been available in 
detail because of the President’s order 
of January, 1934. For some time they 
have been used as a basis for the 
Treasury’s international operations, but 
Secretary Morgenthau feared that if 
made public they might be misinter- 
preted. 


The President, just before he sailed 
for South America (see page 13), ex- 
pressed concern over the possible effect 
on the national economy of the recent 
inflow of foreign capital. He asked 
Secretary Morgenthau, James M. Lan- 
dis, chairman of the SEC, and Marriner 
S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to study the situation. In 
order to increase public interest in the 
problem, the Treasury’s figures were 
released. 


Facts: The report, prepared by Dr. 
George C. Haas, the Treasury’s re- 
search director, shows: (1) since 
October, 1935, there has been a steady 
increase in foreign purchases of se- 
curities in the United States; (2) there 
is a definite trend toward the repatri- 
ation of foreign securities, that is, the 
buying of foreign securities here by 
foreign interests; (3) there is a con- 
tinuing belief abroad that American 
securities are a first class investment; 
(4) foreign buying of American securi- 
ties is being done for cash rather than 
on margin; (5) during the 91 weeks 
covered by the report only eleven 
weeks showed a net outflow of capital 
from this country. Almost without 
exception those weeks were shadowed 
by news of some domestic inflationary 
or other political scare, such as the 
passage of the Patman Bonus Bill dur- 
ing the week ended May 1, 1935, when 
the net outflow of capital reached its 
greatest height—$42,349,000. 

Although the Treasury issued no 
comment with its report, observers feel 
that there is little indication of any 
immediate large scale withdrawal of 
foreign capital. 


RETAILERS: Chamber No Help, 
Dry Goods Association Secedes 


A year ago several local chambers of 
commerce in the South quit the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
because of its “apparent hostility” to 
the New Deal. 

February of this year the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association fol- 
lowed their example—but for a differ- 
ent reason. The chamber represented 
too many interests besides manufactur- 
ing, explained Alfred G. Reeves, A.M.A. 
general manager. 

Last week chamber officials in Wash- 
ington had to cross another important 
member off their list. Directors of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Ass0- 
ciation, meeting in Atlantic City, N. J, 
voted to send in the association’s resig- 
nation “because of inadequate represen- 
tation for retailing in the councils of 
the chamber-and a lack of regognition 
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‘Uhis 1s carrying 
hair splitting pretty far 


A single hundredth of a hair’s breadth is greater than the 


standard of measurement which is used thousands of times 
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daily in checking accuracy of New Departure Ball Bearings 


At New Departure tough, forged steel is 
worked to limits measured in hundred- 
thousandths of an inch. This extraordi- 
nary exactness is no mere whim. Ball 
bearings that are genuinely precise run 
more smoothly, carry heavier loads, 


last longer, keep gears and shafts more 
rigidly in line, have permanently less 
power loss, do their work better, save 
money for their users. 

For years New Departure has com- 
bined precision control with large 
scale production. In fact, New De- 


One of the 25,000 precision gauges de- 
signed, built and used by New Depar- 
ture. This electrical gauge measures in 


hundred-thousandths of an inch. 








parture methods in the production of 
millions of ball bearings yearly set the 
pattern for precision manufacture the 
world over. 

The New Departure Manufacturing 
Company, Bristol, Connecticut. Engi- 
neering staffs also at Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco and London. 





Also makers of TRANSITORQ 


TRADE MARK 


A million speeds at the touch of a finger 


Nothing Rolls @ Like a Ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 











The American Way 



















to Europe 
Sail on the 
Washington 


or Manhattan 





More and more Americans 
are finding that the ideal 
way to Europe is to SAIL 
AMERICAN on either of 
America’s greatest ships 
...the Washington and 
Manhattan. Cabin Class on 
the Washington and Manhattan $172. Tourist 
$116. Third $84.50. And on the popular 
President Harding and President Roosevelt, Cabin 
Class is $129, Third $82. 
A Sailing Every Week to 
Ireland, England, France and Germany 


Also “‘American One Vlass”’ ships fortnightly to Cobh 

and Liverpool and a sailing every Friday to London. 

$100 one way, $185 round trip. 

Tell your travel agent you want to SAIL AMERICAN 
No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 


United States Lines 



































hri ift 
Christmas Gi 

The closely woven cloth keeps out wind and cold 
—waterproofing protects against rain. In every 
way a Pendleton Jacket is a “natural” for all 
outdoor sports. Bellows back to permit perfect 
body freedom, zipper front, sleeve, and slide 
tabs. Slip into a Pendleton at any A. G. Spald- 


ing & Bros. store, men's shops, department and 
sporting goods stores. Pendieton Woolen Mills, 
outdoors work and ging as 


Portland, Oregon. 
Pendleton Jackets. -00 to | | 
$8.50. 


PENDLETON 





Pendleton Flannel Shirts 
—every bit as preferred for 
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of the importance of retail trade.”’ The 
N.R.D.G.A. represents more than 5,000 
dry-goods, specialty, and department 
stores throughout the country with an- 
nual sales close to $5,000,000,000. 

“The lack of representation . . . for 
such an important segment of... 
business has been called to the atten- 
tion of officers and directors of the 
chamber at different times in the past,” 
complained association officials, “but 
no steps have been taken to correct 
this situation.” 

Did the wave of resignations threaten 
the prestige of the Chamber of Com- 
merce as spokesman for American 
businessmen? Friends of the chamber 
said no. They pointed out that in the 
last three years the organization’s 
total membership increased from 8,175 
to 10,022—largely as a result of a flock 
of small-sized firms joining up. 


Procram: At their Atlantic City 
meeting, N.R.D.G.A. directors took an- 
other important step. Agreeing that 
the Blue Eagle wasn’t such a bad bird 
after all, they decided to draw up and 
urge the enactment of two model State 
laws, salvaging some of the NRA pro- 
visions regulating retail trade. 

When the N.R.D.G.A. holds its an- 
nual meeting in January, members will 
be asked to “consider, amend, and ap- 
prove” the proposals: one to provide 
for minimum wages, maximum hours, 
and the elimination of child labor; the 
other to ban false advertising, inaccu- 
rate labeling, and selling below net- 
invoice cost. 

* 


TAX: Handbook for Businessmen 
Explains Undistributed Profits 


Just before adjournment last June, 
Congress added to businessmen’s wor- 
ries by enacting the Revenue Act of 
1936. It widened the normal corpora- 
tion income tax from a range of 12%- 
15 per cent to 8-15 per cent. In addi- 
tion, it levied a 7 to 27 per cent tax on 
undistributed corporate earnings. Most 
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At 10 miles an hour gas from Texas goes to Detroit through this pipe line 
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executives got a headache merely from 
reading the 121 closely printed pages 
of technical, legal phraseology. 

Last week the publishing firm of 
Simon & Schuster came to the rescue 
with “The New Corporation Income 
Tax” ($3), “a book designed to assist 
corporation directors and officers to 
determine their dividend and tax poli- 
cies quickly and effectively.” Written 
by I. Herman Sher, New York lawyer 
and tax specialist, the 60-page volume 
attempts to summarize in ABC lan- 
guage the provisions of the law and 
the Treasury Department’s interpreta- 
tive regulations. 


GAS: Supply From Texas Lowers 
Rates, Upsets Detroit Kitchens 


Until this year consumers of gas 
in Detroit, Mich., were wholly dependent 
on the manufactured variety. Six 
months ago the Detroit City Gas Co. 
issued an announcement: “ - about 
the first week of July we shall begin 
furnishing you with natural gas that 
will be piped to Detroit from the vast 
fields of Texas and Southwestern Kan- 
sas. Construction crews are... laying 
... the longest natural-gas pipe line in 
the world.” 


According to Frank P. Fisher, De- 
troit’s salty-tongued gas consulting 
engineer, reasons for the change were 
(1) to get a bigger supply for industrial 
purposes, and (2) to give consumers 
lower rates. 

Under the old rates for manufactured 
gas the cost was 83 cents a unit (about 
1,000 cubic feet). For two equivalent 
units of natural gas the consumer will 
pay 75 cents a unit; additional units per 
month will cost 55 cents. For house 
heating the rate will drop from 55 to 
32 cents. 


HeapaAcHEs: The change-over neces- 
sitatéed at least two adjustments of each 
of the city’s 1,500,000 gas-burning ap- 
pliances. Handled on a contract basis 
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py the Universal Engineering Corp., ad- 
justments cost the gas company about 
$2,000,000. To do the job, Universal 
trained a crew of 2,300 men. 

Although the last of 27 districts was 
switched from manufactured to natural 
gas Nov. 9, company Officials last week 
were still receiving complaints—some 
real, some imaginary. 

Typical headache: accounting for the 
yellow chalk marks that the adjusters 
used to identify houses in which the 
appliances had been changed; some 
Negro districts thought that the Black 
Legion was on the warpath. 

One consumer didn’t object to work- 
ers helping themselves from his wine 
parrel—but he felt they deserved a re- 
puke for not turning off the spigot. 
More irate was the husband who com- 
plained because a Don Juan adjuster 
had walked off with his wife and child. 

Entering her kitchen, another con- 
sumer discovered a prone figure under 
the gas stove, apparently asphyxiated. 
But the fire-department pulmotor 
squad that dashed to the rescue merely 
had to wake up the adjuster. 


MEEHAN: Nervous Broker Golfs 
While SEC Inquiry Approaches 


One day last July a new patient en- 
tered the Bloomingdale Hospital for 
nervous and mental diseases near White 
Plains, New York. A Supreme Court 
Justice signed the commitment order 
upon application of the patient’s wife 
and after testimony by two alienists. 
But for four months no word of the 
newcomer’s identity leaked into the 
newspapers. 

Last week Wall Street learned that 
Michael J. Meehan, famous stock-mar- 
ket speculator of the pre-depression 
era, was “taking a rest cure at a private 
sanitarium.” James F. McConnochie, 
a partner in the brokerage firm of M. 
J. Meehan & Co., made the announce- 
ment: “He is not under restraint. He 
has been sick for about a year and has 
given no attention to business during 
the period. His condition is a matter 
of concern to his family and friends, 
but we are confident that under the ex- 
pert care and attention which he is now 
receiving he will soon win his way back 
to good health.” 

Although only 45, Meehan has had 
more than his share of ups and downs. 
In the boom days of the ’20s, he cleaned 
up a fortune variously estimated at 
$5,000,000 and $50,000,000—only to suf- 
fer huge losses in the 1929 crash. 

Trying to stage a comeback, he ran 
into more trouble last year: the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission charged 
him with rigging the stock of Bellanca 
Aircraft Corp. on the New York Curb 
Exchange. In April, defense counsel 
told the commission Meehan’s health 
would not permit his appearance in 
the case. But a government examiner 
has heard Meehan and will present his 
report at an SEC hearing in Washing- 
ton. Dec. 8. SEC doesn’t care whether 
the: broker attends or not. 


Recimen: At the sanitarium, now 
as the New York Hospital, 
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Picture blue skies from morn till night —rose 
gardens in full bloom—out of doors living 
all day. That is “winter” in Tucson. Come for 
a week, a month, or longer. 


REST .. 
rays of the warm, dry desert 
sun. It melts away all- cares 
and worries. 


OR PLAY. for there is 
sport and adventure for every 
mood. Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding, hunting — trips 
to prehistoric ruins, historic 
missions, nearby Old Mexico. 


CHILDREN ... find new 
health and spirit under 
Tucson’s sunny skies. Here 
they attend out ofdoors classes 
in accredited schools from kin- 
dergarten through university. 


ACCOMMODATIONS... 
modern hotels, beautiful guest 
ranches. Finely equipped sana- 
toria, furnished houses—to suit 
every purse. And, Tucson can 
be reached in only a few hours 
—from the Atlantic Coast just 
13 hours, from the Pacific 
Coast 3 hours, by plane. Fast 
transcontinental train service. 


UCSON 


Write or mail coupon today for complete information 
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modation and rate data. This non-profit civic club 
renders personal service without obligation. 
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Westchester Division, the bespectacled, 
square-rigged stock specialist enjoys a 
freedom of movement not given most 
of the 500 men and women patients— 
manic depressives, schizophrenics, cat- 
atonics, paranoiacs, alcoholics. At the 
end of Meehan’s walks are high walls 
with spikes, outside which he cannot 
go without special permission. 


He goes noisily through the asylum 
rounds. He rises at 7, eats a good 
breakfast, reads the morning paper, 
and makes pungent comment on the 
news from the Street. Soon after 8 he 
goes to the Occupation Building to join 
in the daily activities—blanket weav- 
ing, typesetting, making chairs, model- 
ing clay. Then there’s an hour of vol- 
leyball or squash at the gymnasium. 
Afternoons Meehan golfs, talks with 
the psychiatrist assigned to his case, 
or sometimes goes for a ride in a 
friend’s car. He is in bed by 10. 


There is no indication that Mike 
Meehan is being institutionalized. He 
comes cockily down to the first tee of 
the 9-hole golf course within the hos- 
pital grounds, tilting a cigar, joshing 
with his white-coated “special”. for 
whose services he pays $50 a week over 
and above the regular charges. He 
shouts greetings to the other patients 
with whom he is a favorite, bets ciga- 
rettes, the only permissible coin of the 
asylum realm, lights his cigar with his 
own matches. (The carrying of matches 
is a privilege granted only to the 
“composed.”’) 


He wrangles loudly with the at- 
tendants over anything that he con- 
siders an affront to his dignity? When 
he scolds his “special” for reporting 
some minor violation of the rules, he 
uses all the profanity that made his 
language legendary in the boom days 
of 1927-29 when he was hollering Radio 
common up from $50 to $550 a share. 


Meehan’s voice, long tuned to the 
trader’s pitch, dominates the lower 
tones of his Bloomingdale companions 
—the lawyers, salesmen, writers, bank- 
ers, ministers described by William 
Seabrook “in his best-selling “Asylum” 
as “a bunch of grown men... who 
had lost control... one way or an- 
other and who had to be controlled 
by others... .” 

Meehan seems to find the hospital, as 
Seabrook found it during his self-im- 
posed stay in 1933, an “asylum from 
the storm, sanctuary, refuge.” 


UNION PACIFIC: Directors Find 


Harriman Son Like Father 

The Union Pacific was one of the 
156 railroads that collapsed during the 
1893-96 depression. Struggling to put 
the road on its feet again, a group 
headed by Jacob Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. soon felt the impact of some 
secret but powerful force. 

Tipped off by J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Schiff challenged Edward H. Harriman: 
“Mr. Harriman, my associates and I 
... are trying to reorganize the Union 
Pacific. For a long time we have been 
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making good progress, but now we are 
meeting everywhere with opposition . . 
What have you to say about it?” 

“I am the man,” replied Harriman. 

“But why are you doing it?” 

“Because I intend to reorganize the 
Union Pacific myself.” 

“What is your price?” Schiff asked, 

“There is no price. I am stronger 
than you are. I am determined to get 
possession of the road.” 


FATHER: Schiff found himself pitted 
against one of the most dynamic men 
who ever raided Wall Street. Small, 
high-strung, and daring, Harriman had 
the heart of a fighting cock and “feared 
neither God nor Morgan.” When the 
clouds of battle cleared away, he not 
only had the chairmanship of Union 
Pacific’s executive committee but the 
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The Second Harriman—V illiam Averell 


friendship and backing of Kuhn, Loeb 
as well. 


Under Harriman’s leadership the ail- 
ing road bounced back to robust health. 
With furious energy and a genius for 
reorganization, the little ex-stockbroker 
pushed new construction and schemes 
for expansion. 

With Rockefeller money in addition 
to his other resources, he engineered in- 
terlocking controls of other roads, in- 
cluding Baltimore & Ohio and Illinois 
Central. In 1900 his group consolidated 
its position by buying stock control of 
Southern Pacific, with a direct line to 
San Francisco. For this deal Harriman 
raised $42,000,000. 

Reigning briefly as a Napoleon of 
American railroads, Harriman by his 
policies boosted the value of Union Pa- 
cific stock from $16 a share in 1898 to 
$219 in 1909, the year he died. His es- 
timated fortune: $100,000,000. 


Son: With Harriman senior out of 
the picture, Wall Street shifted its at- 
tention to the railroad emperor’s elder 
son, W. Averell Harriman. 

Graduated from Yale in 1913, young 
Harriman was a dark, lean, broad- 
shouldered oarsman. From Yale he 
went to Union Pacific headquarters in 
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ymaha, Neb. There he joined a rail- 
inspection gang. 

Next Judge Lovett, Harriman Sr.’s 
successor as Union Pacific president, 
took the youngster under his wing. 
Within a year Averell Harriman 
emerged as vice president in charge 
of purchases. He was also elected a 
director to represent his family’s domi- 
nant interest in the road. 

Harriman, however, wasn’t content 
to follow parental footsteps. Branch- 
ing out for himself, he made and lost 
millions in a string of enterprises— 
shipbuilding, foreign mines, investment 
panking, aviation. 

In 1931 the Illinois Central needed a 
chairman for its board of directors; 
Harriman took the job. Railroads were 
in his blood, and next year he accepted 
the chairmanship of Union Pacific’s 
board as well. 

From $6,280,000,000 in 1929, gross 
revenue of Class I roads had dropped 
to $3,125,000,000, in 1932. In the case 
of Union Pacific, passenger traffic had 
been especially hard hit by highway 
competition. Between 1920 and 1929 
the road lost half its passenger busi- 
ness; between 1929 and 1932 the re- 
mainder was halved. 


Cure: Like his father in the depres- 
sion of 40 years ago, Harriman accept- 
ed the challenge. Recognizing the popu- 
lar feeling that railroads were the most 
backward of the great industries, he 
instituted a $5,000,000 modernization 
program to recapture public confidence. 


When other roads were retrenching 
in 1933, Union Pacific ordered a stream- 
lined, lightweight, Diesel-driven train. 
At present the road has three such 
units operating between Chicago and 
West-Coast cities. Time saved on the 
trip: about a-day and a night. Daily 
service between Chicago and Denver 
was slashed from 25 hours to 16. 
Freight traffic was also speeded up. 

To lure the average citizen from au- 
tomobile travel, Harriman redecorated 
passenger coaches with an eye to com- 
fort. Then he introduced coffee-res- 
taurant cars serving three meals at a 
total cost of 90 cents, and trained nurs- 
es to take care of women and children. 
From 3.6 cents a mile in 1933, passen- 
ger-coach rates were lowered to 2 
cents. Later they were cut to an aver- 
age of 1.7 cents. 

Stimulated by the Harriman policies, 
Union Pacific’s passenger gross this 
year has increased 36 per cent over 
1935—66 per cent above 1934. In 1935 
passenger revenues bettered the previ- 
ous year by $2,000,000; freight reve- 
nues, by $6,400,000. 

Last week the company gave out 
more good news in addition to quoting 
the usual $1.50 quarterly dividend. Net 
operating income for October rose to 
$4,821,494, about $700,000 over October, 
1935. For the first ten months of this 
year net operating income was $17,800,- 
473. Last year’s figure for ten months: 
$14,594,287. 

Harriman’s latest step in his mod- 
ernization campaign is Sun Valley 
Lodge, a Winter-sports hotel in the 
Sawtooth Mountains, Idaho, on a branch 
of the Union Pacific. Accommodating 
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Really memorable Christmas gifts from 
Brooks Brothers—most of them imported 
from England and Scotland or made here 
in our own workrooms—may be purchased 
almost anywhere in the United States. Our 
own travelling representatives are now vis- 
iting 50 cities all over the country, and 
mail orders from all other points receive 
immediate and careful attention. If you will 
write to our New York store, we shall be 
glad to send you copy of an illustrated 


Christmas book—together with a conve- 


nient check list of several hundred sugges- 


tions grouped in price classifications from 
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Keen Readers; Keen Shaves 


Several months ago the U. S. agents 
for a British steel mill were wondering 
just how good a razor blade their 
chrome strip steel would make. Deter- 
mined to find out, they had samples 
made, distributed them among their 
friends, found they had a blade exceed- 
ing their fondest hopes—one that could 
be sold far below the cost of blades of 
comparable quality. Aware of the tre- 
mendous competition they faced, the 
expense and the delay in securing deal- 
ers, etc., they decided to sell direct to 
the public, pass on the saving. 

Fearful lest the low price be associ- 
ated with poor quality, an open-minded 
audience was sought and found in read- 
ers of LETTERS, the supplement of 
TIME Magazine. Trusting in the qual- 
ity of their blades, Durol offered them 
on a money-back-if-not-satisfied basis, 
40 blades for $1.00. Several advertise- 
ments the size of this appeared in 
LETTERS. To date hundreds have re- 
sponded, written many an enthusiastic 
letter after using the blade. NONE 
HAVE ASKED FOR THEIR MONEY 
BACK. 

The makers of the DUROL blade* 
believe readers of NEWS-WEEK are as 
open-minded, are as willing to be shown. 
Those answering this advertisement 
have the assurance that if they do not 
find DUROL blades superior or equiva- 
lent to any—REGARDLESS OF PRICE 
—their dollar will be refunded immedi- 
ately. Address DUROL CO., 245 








Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
*Double-edged, DUROL blades fitdouble edge holders. 








PERSONAL living at its best . . . in one of the 


world’s greatest resort hotels. 


COMPLETE vacation program provided with your 
hotel accommodations. 


TRANSPORTATION, by luxurious aero-cars, to 


every vacation interest in the Miami area, 
without extra charge. 


SPECIAL guest privileges in the exclusive Florida 
Country Clubs: golf at Miami Biltmore Coun- 
try Club; surf bathing and cabana life at 
Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club, Miami Beach; 
world’s best sport-fishing at Key Largo 
Anglers Club, on famous Florida keys. 


For reservations and literature (name your 
hobby) address hotel direct . . . or New York 
office: 521 Fifth Avenue, suite 1238-41. 
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Skiing at Union Pacific’s Sun Valley 


200 when it opens during the Christ- 
mas holidays, the lodge is in a valley 
6,000 feet above sea level and sheltered 
from. icy blasts by 12,000-foot peaks. 
Although primarily a skiers’ para- 
dise, Sun Valley will also offer tobog- 
ganing, skating, and sleighing. Hardy 
souls can swim in an outdoor pool fed 
by natural hot springs; afterward they 
can sun-bathe in roofless ice igloos. 


STEEL: Dividends, Price Boost, 
Plant Additions, Provide Cheer 


At 3 P.M. one day last week, in high 
good humor, directors of United States 
Steel Corp. strolled out of the com- 
pany’s offices at 71 Broadway, New 
York. Among them passersby recog- 
nized the familiar derby and towering 
figure of J. P. Morgan. 

Soon Wall Street news tickers ex- 
plained the directors’ joviality. The 
board had just declared a record divi- 
dend of $7 a share on the corporation’s 
7 per cent preferred stock. Welcome 
news to 60,000 holders of the pre- 
ferred, the dividend reduced unpaid 
arrears on the stock to $9.25 a share. 

Steelmen interpreted the action as a 
happy augury for 1937. Morgan and 
the other directors, they argued, had 
apparently decided that the industry’s 
recent $75,000,000 pay-roll increase 
would be counterbalanced by greater 
volume plus advances in price. 


Boosts: Last week Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel, subsidiary of United States Steel, 
started a wave of price increases—first 
general advance in the industry since 
1929. Effective Dec. 1 and applying to 
most lines, Carnegie-Illinois price 
boosts ranged from $2 to $4 a ton for 
the first quarter of 1937. 

Other United States Steel subsidiaries 
joined the parade. So did a few in- 


dependents. By the week end the in- 
dustry had made it almost unanimous. 
Estimated increase in annual revenue 
under the new price schedule: $40,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000. 


PLans: Reflecting a rate of steel op- 
erations unequaled since 1929, Re- 
public Steel Corp. last week an- 
nounced plans for a $15,000,000 96- 
inch continuous. strip mill at its Cleve- 
land plant. Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
awarded a contract. for construction 
of a $35,000,000 :fourrhigh continuous 
rolling mill at Sparrows Point, Md. In 
addition, Inland Steel Co. announced 
plans for the first blast furnace to be 
built in this country since 1929. Cost: 
$2,500,000. 


ALBANY: Rail Rate Cut Helps 
Seaport 140 Miles From Sea 


Residents of Albany, N. Y., like to 
think of their city as a seaport. Five 
years ago, at a cost of $11,000,000, the 
Federal Government completed the 
deepening of the Hudson River channel. 
Since then ships have steamed the 140 
miles inland to the Empire State’s capi- 
tal, bringing molasses from Java, pulp- 
wood from Russia, corn from South 
America. With 5,400 feet of newly built 
docks and the river open all but six 
weeks in the year, Albany has also be- 
come a jumping-off point for grain ship- 
ments to Europe. 

Last week the city’s claims as a sea- 
port received recognition from a new 
source. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered railroads to reduce 
their freight rates between Albany and 
the Midwest on import, export, and 
coastwise traffic. This gives the city 
two freight rates: one set of charges 
applying on goods consigned to Albany 
as a terminus, and a lower level, called 
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rt rates,” on merchandise destined 
for further shipment by water. 

In fixing Albany’s port rates, the 
commission placed the city on a parity 
with Philadelphia (with certain tech- 
nical exceptions) and gave it port rates 
2 cents per 100 pounds under New 
York’s—the differential being based on 
the three cities’ distance from key 
points in the Midwest. 

In addition, ICC ordered the New 
York Central system to absorb wharf- 
age and handling charges at the Port 
of Albany to the same extent that it 
absorbs such charges at Boston. 

The new rulings, Albany businessmen 
feel, should bring them an increased 
share of the shipping that formerly 
went to older-established ports. In the 
near-by Western New York territory, 
they expect a virtual monopoly of the 
traffic. 

* 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Estimates of silk consumption in 
November took. an upward turn to 
between 42,000 and 45,000 bales. As a 
result of the anticipated sales, silk 
prices last week rose to $2.14 per 
pound, a new high for the year. 


* Wholesale sales for 1935 were re- 
ported by the Census Bureau at $42,- 
000,000,000—about 41 per cent above 
the figure reached in the previous cen- 
sus for 1933. The rise contrasts favor- 
ably with the 55 per cent drop from 
1929 to 1933. 


* Class I railroads earned net operat- 
ing income of some $90,000,000 in Octo- 
ber, according to estimates. This is 
20 per cent above the $75,425,092 
shown in that month a year ago. 


* Steel work on the eleventh building 
in the Rockefeller Center development 
in New York was completed last week. 
Time for the 36-story building: 43.2 
working days—record for the erection 
of skyscraper steel. 


* The threat of additional SEC re- 
strictions drove down the value of New 
York Stock Exchange memberships. A 
seat sold for $95,000—lowest point for 
1936 and far below the year’s high of 
$174,000 set last February. 


* The long-awaited revival of the rail- 
road equipment industry seemed well 
on the way. Locomotive bookings to 
date: over 300—against 125 built in 
1935. 


* Stocks of domestic and foreign crude 
petroleum reported to the Bureau of 
Mines totaled 289,964,000 barrels Nov. 
14, a drop of 230,000 from the previous 
week. 


* Electricity production for the week 
ended Nov. 21 was 2,196,175,000 kwh 
against 1,953,119,000 in the same week 
@ year ago, an increase of 12.4 per 
cent. 


* Dollar value of sales during October 
on all registered stock exchanges was 
$2,570,962,872—16.1 per cent over Octo- 
ber, 1985. New York Stock Exchange 
and New York Curb Exchange account- 
ed for 95.7 per cent of the total. 
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Get into the sunshine this winter—into the 
only place in the U. S. where there’s 80% 
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PRESS: Union Buys Paper Club 
To Hold Over Opponents’ Heads 


After The White Plains Daily Press 
collapsed in February, 1933, The Daily 
Reporter, its rival in the New York 
City suburb, established an open-shop 
policy in its typographical department. 
Last week, Walter Hogan and W. Lee 
Tuller, Reporter publishers, pondered a 
news item. The defunct Press has been 
purchased by the International Typo- 
graphical Union which intends to op- 
erate it as a daily. Charles P. Howard, 
president of the union, announced that 
unionization will extend even to the 
editorial staff, as yet unselected. 

Howard said that The Press—for- 
merly headed by Francis Hunter, tennis 
star—cost the union less than $100,000. 
“This is the first time that our union 
has purchased a newspaper plant... 
One of the incentives . . . was to have 
it handy in the event we were attacked 
by anti-union publishers or suffered a 
lockout somewhere in the vicinity of 
White Plains.” 

No such attack is anticipated, How- 
ard added, but when the paper gets un- 
der way in about three weeks the union 
will be “ready for anything that comes.” 
From the plant in wealthy Westchester 
County, union officials can rush papers 
to near-by New York, New Jersey, or 
Connecticut cities where their men may 
be locked out, thus getting the typog- 
raphers’ side of the story to the public. 


The paper, which formerly employed 
32 workers and reached a peak circu- 
lation of 5,000, boasts a 32-page press 
and a complete stereotyping plant. 
Howard plans to install more machinery 
and a larger staff. In addition to the 
daily, the plant will issue a weekly to 
publicize and otherwise afd the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
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New Year! 








No one knows what 1937 will bring 
to this puzzled world. But present 
indications point to it as being the 
most crucial and exciting year since 
the Great War. 


Be sure not to miss a single issue of 
News-WEEK by renewing your sub- 
scription today. 
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Rockefeller Center New York 











|GHOSTS: Hist! That Seemingly 


Artless Speech May Be Haunted 


In Brooklyn last week an important 


| industrial executive harangued 500 as- 


sociates. For 30 minutes he discussed 
inflation; like the minister who ser- 
monized on sin, he was against it. 
Nobody in the audience knew that 
the speech had cost the speaker $87.50. 
Nor did the speaker realize that his 
purchased eloquence had boosted the 
wordage total of the Ghostwriters Bu- 


reau to the 1,500,000 mark. 


For four years merchants, sales 
managers, bankers, doctors, dentists, 
and clubwomen have been dropping in- 
to an unpretentious but businesslike of- 


‘fice at 17 East 49th Street, New York, 


to explain their requirements to a sym- 
pathetic listener. Thereafter they have 
taken complacent bows for addresses, 
pep talks, articles, lectures, and re- 
ports prepared by literary spooks. For 
this material they have paid from 1% 
to 8 cents a word, depending on the 
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labor involved. All received assurance 
of anonymity. 


Cuier Guost: Fred E. Baer, head of 
the bureau, began ghosting as an ama- 
teur in France during the war. When 
fellow members of the 305th Infantry 
learned that he had served on the edi- 
torial staffs of The St. Louis Times, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and New 
York American, they asked him to 
compose their love letters. 

One day, while dictating a passionate 
epistle aimed at a doughboy’s flame, 
he noticed that a tough sergeant was 
taking notes. “This is great stuff,” the 
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Ghost in the flesh: Fred E. Baer 


top kick explained. “I’m going to send 
it to my mother.” 

Baer turned professional just after 
the 1932 election, starting the bureau 
as a supplement to his publicity agency. 
For two years few clients appeared. 
The depression filled most orators with 
a gloom too deep for words. But now 
people are reaccustoming themselves 
to public speaking; orders are increas- 
ing steadily. Baer estimates the bu- 
reau’s 1936 output at 1,000 ghost-writ- 
ten pieces. 


Activities: Sixty per cent of the 
clients want stuff to promote their 
businesses or themselves. Sales man- 
agers seek inspirational talks; vice 
presidents order speeches which will be 
noticed by the trade papers. Doctors 
and dentists, forced into engagements 
to address banquet or radio audiences, 
often become panic-stricken as speech- 
making day approaches. It’s too late 
to back out, so they rush to the bureau. 

Semisocial assignments account for 
another block of business. Several talks 
which won applause at the blue-blooded 
Union League Club originated in the 
bureau twelve blocks away. 

Unusual requests intrigue him. Once 
an air-mail letter from Panama asked 
for a two-minute speech suitable for 4 
father to deliver at his daughter’s wed- 
ding. The envelope enclosed $5—half 
the bureau’s minimum charge—but 
Baer was so amused by the lack of 
further instructions that he got togeth- 
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er the sort of bromidic material that 
seemed to be called for. 

Another commission concerned a 
speech to be delivered at a bachelor’s 
dinner. The client indicated a prefer- 
ence for a thoroughly risque text. Baer 
turned the job over to a male ghost 
whose product proved satisfactory. 


ASSOCIATES: In addition to a staff of 
office spooks, Baer relies on 127 part- 
timers who are specialists in their va- 
rious fields. More than a dozen of 
them hold professors’ or instructors’ 
jobs at Columbia University. Others 
include editors of scientific, trade, and 
agricultural magazines; fashion and 
cooking experts employed by newspa- 
pers. Most of the inspirational talks 
are prepared by two writers saturated 
in biblical lore. About a third of the 
associated ghosts are women. 

With this organization, Baer feels 
competent to meet almost any demand. 
He has filled orders for pro-Democratic 
and pro-Republican speeches and would 
probably produce a pro-Communist 
blast if anybody felt like paying for 
one. He admits, however, that he has 
so far been unable to make good on an 
order from a woman who thought that 
the bureau was a ghost fact-finding 
agency. She wanted definite informa- 
tion about a flock of family specters. 


LINDBERGH: British Headlines 
Make the Colonel Feel at Home 


LINDBERGH DIES IN AIR CRASH 

Becauses the Colonel frequently flies 
through bad weather in single-engined 
planes, the American press for a decade 
has never dared to overlook the possi- 
bility of a story that would carry such 
a headline. The resulting coverage is 
said to have been one of the chief causes 
for the Lindberghs’ removal to England. 

Last week the British press proved 
itself no less human. At 2 P.M. one 
afternoon, Lindbergh took off from the 
Baldonnel Airport near Dublin and 
headed for a fog-covered English coast. 
The next morning London paper hawk- 
ers carried scarehead placards: “Lind- 
bergh Missing” and “Lindbergh Mys- 
tery.” 

A check-up of scores of airports had 
revealed no trace of the Colonel’s new 
British-built monoplane. Calls to the 
Lindbergh home near Weald, Kent, 
were answered by a secretary who “re- 
gretted” he could give no information. 


At 4 P.M. the Air Ministry announced 
the Colonel’s plane was safe at the Sea- 
lands Royal Air Force airdrome—had 
been there, in fact, for 24 hours. After 
a visit with the commanding officer 
Lindbergh had left for home by auto. 


The London Daily Express scolded 
editorially—“Lindbergh came to Eng- 
land to rest and to dodge publicity. His 
method is strange ... The first thing 
taught new British pilots wishing to 
fly overseas is to circle airports on both 
sides of the Channel to indicate a safe 
crossing. Otherwise there is anxiety 
and maybe the lifeboat out. Lindbergh's 
silence caused anxiety and expense in 
two continents.” 
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LEGAL BRIEFS 


RuLeD: By the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court, that 
the New York Central Railroad musi 
pay $60,000 in damages to the widow 
of Emil De Ryss. Two years ago, 
Andrew Jerick climbed one of the 
road’s signal towers near Ossining and 
drew a bead on a duck. The shot 
killed De Ryss, hidden in a blind near 
by. The court denied the railroad’s 
contention that the employe who al- 
lowed Jerick to climb the tower was 
responsible. Opinion: [The towerman] 
was under a duty to prevent the use 
of the signal tower ... by Jerick. 
{This rule] simply furthers the rail- 
road’s common-law obligation .. . not 
to allow its land to be used by indi- 
viduals in a manner that, endangered 
third parties.” 

CONVICTED: By a Detroit jury, five 
members of the United Brotherhood 
of America—the “Black Legion’’—of 
the murder last year of Silas Coleman, 
42-year-old Negro. Under Michigan 
law, Judge Donald Van Zile must sen- 
tence all five to life imprisonment. 


Three of the defendants—‘“Col.” 
Harvey Davis, John Bannerman, and 
Ervin D. Lee—and nine other legion- 
aires had already begun life terms for 
murdering Charles Poole, a WPA 
worker, last May. 

e e o 

DIsBARRED: By Chief Justice George 
Martin of the United States Court of 
Appeals in Washington, Jesse C. Duke, 
for harboring Representative John H. 
Hoeppel of California, and Charles J. 
Hoeppel, his son. Convicted in the 
District of Columbia on charges of sell- 
ing an appointment to West Point for 
$1,000, the Hoeppels broke their bond 
and hid in a Richmond, Va., tourist 
camp. Duke, already disbarred in the 
Federal District Court in Richmond for 
slandering a judge and jury, “ham- 
pered” Department of Justice agents in 
their search. 


(A prolonged battle of writs and ha- 
beas corpuses ended last week whentthe 
Hoeppels’ attorneys suddenly dropped 
their attempts to prevent the fugitives’ 
return to Washington. Thanksgiving 
Day, father and son began their four- 
month to one-year terms.) 

ORDERED: By the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, a 
retrial in the third-degree forgery case 
against Bernard Raymond, charged 
with making a false entry in the books 
of Raymond & Rissling, picture pub- 
lishers. A Court of General Sessions 
jury had convicted Raymond. 


The higher court unanimously cen- 
sured Judge Cornelius F. Collins, who 
presided at the original trial, and who 
was reelected Nov. 3 for a second four- 
teen-year term. Judge Collins asked 
1,600-odd questions and made 75 state- 
ments in summarizing the case for the 
jury. “The record abounds in com- 
ment detrimental to the defendant made 
by the trial judge in presence of the 
jury, tending to strengthen the prose- 
cution and weaken the defense.” 
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A PARKER TRADING GAME 


WORLD WIDE 
GAME CRAZE 


The improved White Box Set with 
removable Bank (compartment tray), 
double supply special “Slip” Money 
and gold stamped Grand Hotels is 
the favorite medium priced set. 3 to 
10 players. Price $3.50. Monopoly 
from $2 upwards. Beautiful New $10 
and $25 Sets. Rules include Two 
Forms of ‘‘Short’”’ Monopoly fora 
Quick game. Sold everywhere! 
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Famous and Exciting Battle 
game for Men and Boys. A 
hundred times more lively 
than checkers. A wonderful 
game! 
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$1 to $5 a set. 





Latest game thrill for 
youngsters up to 90 years 
of age. Run down the “Public Enemy”— 
Get your man! 


At All Dealers or by mail from Salem 


OTHER FAMOUS PARKER GAMES include 
PING-PONG (still going strong), MAKE A MIL- 
LION (sensational card game—delights all MON- 
OPOLY players), SORRY (unique English board 
game), PIGSKIN (by Tom Hamilton, famous Navy 
coach), FINANCE (another Parker Trading game), 
Hendrik Van Loon’s WIDE WORLD game, etc. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc 








Price $1.50." 
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Endorsed by Over 200,090 Users 
PRICE Per SECTION From 


"Dee $ “25 
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pisces een FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 
USED in some of the 
finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 
Furnished in different 
materials, designs and 
finishes, imparting al- 
most any desired effect. 
Write for Free Copy of 
Our Iilustrated Catalog 
No. W-1216. 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 

Manufacturers of Bookcases since 13899 


Factory and Main Office: Little Falls, N. Y. 
NewYork Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8662) 


: ) Flexible, portable, 
(2 I J Fits io Space, 
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nersnnon lose, 


What do you think Russia is like—a mad menace—the 
hope of mankind—or something differen from either? 
What do youreally know? Around you are people who 
don’! suspect he important part this “’mysterious’’ country 
plays in the world you live in; many people can't read 
between the lines of their daily paper. Can you? 
25c‘or 4 Months ! 

Send us 25c. We'll send you the magazine, SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY , for 4 months. Tells truthfully the What- 
Where-When-How and Why o/ the Land of the Soviets. 
A fascinating A merican magazine, d with | 
pictures, rare photos, amazing stories, startling information. 
Just what you want—gives you the inside track on the 
march of time. Money backif not satisfied. 

Send 25c nowto SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. D 

824 Broadway, New York City 
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@ Please accept a warm > Tago to come spend a 
perfect winter in the Valley of the Sun Each spark- 
ling day in this.glorious, warm, dr¢, winter paradise 
is filled to overflowing with new adventure. new thrills, 
new pleasure. Relax under graceful, towering palms, 
or play to your heart's content, for life is free and easy 
in this domain of the Sun. You'll find modern, metro- 
politan dati and r ble living costs 
in Phoenix, Wickenburg, Buckeye, Glendale. Chandler, 
Mesa and Tempe! 





Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 


Phoenix 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
417E Calle ‘ 
Please send me Poe nid literature and booklets 
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ENGAGED: Bernard Marmaduke Fitz- 
Alan-Howard, sixteenth Duke of Nor- 
folk, 28, one of the landowners in Great 
Britain (49,900 acres), who as Earl 
Marshal will handle arrangements for 
Edward VIII’s coronation next May, to 
Hon. Lavinia Mary Strutt, 20-year-old 
daughter of Baron Belper. 


.--Carle A. Jackson, 32, son of Mayor 
Howard W. Jackson of Baltimore, to 
Rosa Ponselle, 38, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano. She told reporters she hardly 
knew what to say. 


+» Earl E. T. Smith, New York stock- 
broker and divorced husband of Mrs. 
Consuelo Vanderbilt Smith, to Mimi 
Elaine Richardson, New York post-de- 
butante. 

Marriep: Henry Gassaway Davis 3d, 
engineer, grandson of the late West 
Virginia Senator, and ex-husband of 
the former Grace Vanderbilt who di- 
vorced him last August, and Mrs. Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt Smith, divorced wife 
of Earl E. T. Smith, and a cousin of 
Davis’s first wife; in Biscayne Bay, 
Fla., aboard the $2,500,000 yacht Alva, 
owned by Commodore William K. Van- 
derbilt, the bride’s father. 


..Homer V. Johannsen, Chicago at- 
torney, and Mary McCormic, opera so- 
prano, who in 1933 divorced her third 
husband, the late Serge Mdivani; by 
a Kansas City justice of the peace. 
Miss McCormic: “We were married in 
a little room that had no windows. It 
looked like a saloon, and I didn’t know 
whether to say ‘I do’ or order two 
beers.” 

Divorcep: Dudley De Lavigne, Brit- 
ish insurance broker, by Mrs. Felicia 
Gizycka De Lavigne, daughter of Mrs. 
Eleanor Medill Patterson, Washington 
newspaper publisher, and ex-wife of 
Drew Pearson, co-author of “Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round,” who last fort- 
night married Mrs. Luvie Moore Abell 
of Washington; in London. 


-..Francis E. Calvin, salesman, by 
Mrs. Cecilia De Mille Calvin, in Los An- 
geles. Mrs. Calvin charged that her 
father, Cecil B. De Mille, movie direc- 
tor, had to support their two children. 

ARRIVED: Lady Astor, the former 
Nancy Langhorne of Virginia and now 
a member of the British Parliament, in 
New York, from Bermuda, with Vis- 
count Astor. .“Some people call Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a Red,” Lady Astor 
commented, “but right now the United 
States is twenty years behind Great 
Britain in social security.” 


DEPARTED: From New York, on the 
Normandie, for European vacations: 
Kay Francis, statuesque movie actress; 
Zasu Pitts, willowy movie actress; and 
Claire Luce, starry-eyed movie actress. 
Because Miss Luce forgot her keys, 
Ship’s officers delayed the sailing for 
fifteen minutes. 
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--- Johnny Weissmuller, motion-picture 
Tarzan, from New York, under pro- 
ducers’ ordérs to return to California 
as quickly as possible. On the night of 
his arrival from England three days 
earlier,.the ex-swimmer became in- 
volved ‘in a brawl at the ermine-in- 
fested Stork Club. Mrs. Natalie Hess 
Winslow claimed he knocked a cig- 
arette from her husband’s mouth and 
then blackened his eye. Weissmuller 
told reporters he had merely rebuked 
her husband—Navy Lt. Cameron Mc- 
Rae Winslow Jr.—for trying to ignite 
a woman’s dress with the cigarette, 
and that another member of his party 
had done the punching. Weissmuller 
threatened to sue for slander. 


. Gov. Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas, 
from Kansas City, for a Florida vaca- 
tion—‘“‘with nothing on my mind except 
reading and fishing.” 


.. Dr. Albert Einstein, from the field 
of relativity in which he holds a mo- 
nopoly, for a temporary invasion of the 
overcrowded gadget industry. With Dr. 
Gustav Bucky, X-ray researcher, the 
expatriate German professor patented 
a simple device which automatically ad- 
justs photographic lenses to external 
light conditions. 

Sick List: The Maharaja of Indore 
one of the wealthiest of ali Indian po- 
tentates—estimated annual _ income, 
$5,000,000—-(severe cold): resting at 
the Hollywood home of Gail Patrick, 
movie star. 


. Ruby Keeler, tap-dancing movie ac- 
tress (appendicitis attack): forced to 
stop work on her latest picture, 
“Ready, Willing, and Able.” 


.. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., the Presi- 
dent’s third son, recently engaged to 
Ethel du Pont of the Liberty League 
family (acute sinus infection): under 
treatment at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston; visited by his 
mother and fiancee. 

Diep: Sir Basil Zaharoff, 86, multi- 
millionaire munitions salesman, of a 
heart attack in a Monte Carlo hotel 
room. 

Of no world renowned figure of the 
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Miss Pitts, delayed by Miss Luce 
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Zaharoff: Mystery man 


last half century is so little definitely 
known. Various biographers have 
claimed he was born in 1849 or 1850, in 
either Constantinople or Mughla, Asia 
Minor. His parents were either Greek, 
Russian, or Turkish; either rich or 
poor. At one time his name may have 
been Basileios (Greek for “kingly’’) 
Zacharias. Either his family or a 
wealthy friend sent him to an English 
school in Constantinople. 

Trouble between Greece and Turkey 
in the 1870s first brought him into the 
munitions picture. For the Anglo- 
Swedish firm of Nordenfeldt he sold 
one submarine to Greece, two to Tur- 
key. For decades his ammunition fed 
Balkan guns. He persuaded Norden- 
feldt, Maxim, and Vickers to merge. 
During its war with the United States, 
Spain gave him a $25,000,000 order. 
He enabled the Boers to kill Britons 
with British cannon. Two months be- 
fore the Russo-Japanese war of 1904, 
he left St. Petersburg with a bundle 
of contracts. 

In the World War, for once, he stuck 
to one side—the Allies. Germany was 
said to have put a price on his head. 
In four years he earned between $200,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000 in commis- 
sions. Vickers alone paid him $115,- 
000,000. 

On a trip to Spain in 1881, he saw 
the 17-year-old Duquesa de Villa franca 
de los Caballeros, the wife of a mad- 
man. In true tragic-hero style, he 
waited for her husband’s death—for 43 
years. When that occurred in 1924, 
Zaharoff married the Duquesa. He was 
74; she, 60. Two years later he was a 
widower. 

Age and loneliness broadened his in- 
terests. He dabbled in stocks. He 
bought the casino at Monte Carlo for 
$5,000,000, (£1,000,000). Universities 
and charities accepted his donations. 

To his stepdaughter, the Countess of 
Bourbon, he will probably leave his 
fortune—somewhere between ‘‘$50,000,- 
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000” and “$388,000,000.” To the world, 
he leaves the only statement he ever 
authorized for the press: “I, Zaharoff, 
say that peace is a psychological con- 
dition. Let enough people talk peace, 
think peace, and dream peace, and 
there will be peace on earth.” 


..+»Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, 91, “grand 
old lady of the stage,” of old age, at 
her home in Montvale, Va. Born into a 
musical family Mar. 12, 1845, in Lon- 
don, Blanche Galton played first in 
musical extravaganza and light opera 
—and her parents thought she was ter- 
rible. At 23, she came to America with 
her mother, sister, and Thomas Whif- 
fen, her husband-to-be. Their first New 
York presentation was a one-act play, 
“Marriage Aux Lanternes,” with P. T. 
Barnum’s original Siamese twins on 
the same bill. In the following 60 years 
she played over 400 roles, and never 
missed a line or a cue. She always 
spoke of John Drew as “a promising 
young actor,” and held to her slogan: 
“Keep off the shelf.” 


...Sir Fitzroy Donald MacLean, 101, 
26th hereditary chief of Scotland’s Clan 
MacLean, at Duart Castle, Isle of Mull. 
A wound kept him out of the deadly 
and famous charge of the Light Bri- 
gade during the Crimean War. While 
still in his teens, Sir Donald saw the 
ruins of ancient Duart Castle for the 
first time, and pledged himself to re- 
store the Clan MacLean to its former 
glory; 80 years later, The MacLean’s 
yellow banner fluttered over his rebuilt 
home. In 1932 he ended his family’s 
feud with the Clan Campbell, which 
began in 1745 over a woman’s love. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 








Dec. 5-11 

Light-face figures indicate 

A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern Standard Time. 

SERIOUS: 

“Lohengrin”: The Chicago Civic Opera’s 
three-hour presentation of Wagner’s opera, 
with Elisabeth Rethberg, Lauritz Melchior, 


and Emanuel List in the leading roles. 
Henry Weber, conductor. Sat. 3:00 NBC- 
Blue (WJZ). 

Inter-Americas Show: Documentary drama 
based on historical relations of North and 
South America. Sat. 8:30 NBC-Blue. 
Finnish Independence: Address by Rudolf 
Holsti, Foreign Minister of Finland, on the 
sixteenth anniversary of his country’s free- 
dom. Sun. 1:30 CBS (WABC). 


Travelogue: Malcolm La Prade, world trav- 
eler, discusses the place of the Mediterranean 
in human history. Sun. 2:45 CBS.* 
Phelps-Kropotkin: The genial Yale professor 
and Russian Princess retail anecdotes. Mon. 
11:00 CBS. 


Highway Safety: State officials hold a round- 
table discussion of mutual problems. Tues. 
10:30 NBC-Blue. 

Research in Communications: David Sarnoff, 
RCA president, introduces Dr. Frank B. 
Jewett, president of Bell laboratories, who 
speaks on the progress of his work. Wed. 
1:30 NBC-Blue. 


LIGHT: 
Cornell: R.O.T.C. Band of the Big Red in a 
program of college rhythm. Sat. 12:00 noon 
CBS 


Swing Music: Eight orchestras go to town 
on CBS’s Monday jamboree. Johnny Augus- 
tine—1:45; Al Pearce—3:00; Horace Heidt 
—8:00; Wayne King—10:00; Ozzie Nelson— 
11:00; Eddie Duchin—11:30; George Olsen— 
11:30; Jack Denny—12:00 midnight. 

Jim Braddock: The world’s heavyweight 
champion begins a thrice-weekly dramati- 
zation of his life—for $3,600 a week. Tues. 
7:15 NBC-Blue.* 


*Indicates premiere of a series. 








This Christmas 
give whole years 


full of 


tue, 
M“* your gift, to whomever it goes, 
a precious package of enduring 


pleasure . . . Victor Higher Fidelity Rec- 
ords,an RCA Victor Record Player, or an 
RCA Victor Higher Fidelity Phonograph- 
Radio. They give to their owner the 
Aladdin-touch which enables him to 
hear the music he likes best whenever 
he pleases. Here are just a few RCA 
Victor gift suggestions. Your dealer 
will be glad to suggest many others. 


Hear These Latest Victor Releases 


Symphony No. 7, in A Major (Beethoven) 
Toscanini and the Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York. Album M-317. Price $10.00 


Two Ancient Liturgical Melodies. Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. No. 1789. Price $1.50 


Louise— Depuis Le Jour (Charpentier) 
Thais—Dis-Moi Qui Je Fuis Belle (Massenet) 
Helen Jepson end Orchestra, with Alexander 
Smallens conducting. No. 14153. Price $2.00 


od i RCA Victor Rec- 
fxn SS. ord Player, $16.50 





Plays through any 

modern AC radio. 

Its tone is that of 

the radio to which 
it is attached. 





New RCA Victor Phonograph-Radio, 5-U, $69.95 


Combines new, improved phonograph . ..with 5-tube 
radio that brings in domestic and foreign programs. 
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*Roney Plaza guests have 
their own transportation 
system—luxurious aero- 
cars—to take them every- 
where in the Miami re- 
sort area, without extra 
expense, 

For information (name your hobby) and 
reservations, address Hotel Roney Plaza, 
Miami Beach, Fla. ... or the New York 
office: 521 Fifth avenue, suite 1238-41. 












Christmas will be merry for those who have 
earned the money to pay for their Christmas 
presents by selling NEWS-WEEK. Write to- 


day. 
NEWS-WEEK 
Representatives Dept. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 

























































medicated with 
throat-soothing ingredients 
of Vicks VapoRub. 
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SCIENCE 


TWINS: Death and a Surgeon’s 
Knife End Siamese Parinership 





When newspaper editors find Siamese- 
twin stories on their desks, they go 
slow. Too often twins who profess a 
desire to marry or to be cut apart are 
actually seeking front-page publicity 
and vaudeville contracts. 

New York editors, therefore, were 
cautious last month when two gro- 
tesquely joined monsters entered York 
Hospital. Lucio Godino, 28-year-old 
Filipino, hobbled under the pains that 
attend rheumatic fever. Behind, at- 
tached to the base of his spine by an 
eight-inch mass of muscle fiber, walked 
his healthy brother, Simplicio. 

For two weeks Lucio lay ill. Simpli- 
cio fretted under his forced confinement. 
He snapped to nurses: “I’m going nuts 
if I don’t get a cigarette.” Then one 
night last week the healthy brother 
lived through as harrowing an experi- 
ence as is likely to be the lot of any 
man. 

“I was drowsing,” he said, “not ex- 
pecting anything. Lucio had been do- 
ing well—I thought. 

“Suddenly a sensation came over me. 
I can’t describe it. It—it was a feeling 
that something—a feeling ... 


“I leaned over to speak to Lucio 
about it. In leaning I touched his body. 
It was cold; he was dead. I knew that. 
I rang the bell and when the nurse 
came I told her Lucio was dead.” 


Forty-five minutes later hospital at- 
tendants wheeled the brothers into an 
operating room. 


An examination showed Dr. Hippo- 
lyte Marcus Wertheim and four con- 
sulting surgeons that the live and dead 
twin had separate nervous and circu- 
latory systems. The operation cut 
away the excess tissue carried over 
from the dead man, certain portions of 
skin, and a part of the large gut which 
they shared in common. No anesthetic 
was used. 

Actual details of the surgery present- 
ed no more problems than attend a rou- 
tine amputation. A _ second plastic 
operation on Godino was more delicate. 
Since both digestive tracts emptied 
through dead Lucio’s anal orifice, the 
doctors had to “plastically reconstruct 
the outlet of Simplicio’s large gut.” 

The operation, apparently success- 
ful, made medical history—the first 
reported case of surgical severance of 
adult Siamese twins. 


Editors, fascinated, dug up details 
of similar cases. They unearthed those 
of Selda Alsleben, 9-year-old Glencoe, 
Minn., girl, who in babyhood was cut 
away from her sister Elda; and of 9- 
year-old Marie Keller, Streator, IIl., 
farm child, who was separated from her 
stillborn sister. 


In the British Medical Journal that 
arrived in America last week Dr. D. W. 
McLaren, Colonial Medical Service man 
stationed in Nigeria, on Africa’s West 
Coast, reported a third case—of linked 
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twins born to a native woman in Sokoto 
Emirate. 

Previous to the multiple birth, the 25- 
year-old native woman had produced 
two normal children. Five days before 
Christmas last year, she began labor 
which lasted 24 hours. The head of one 
baby was presented with the feet of the 
other. Not until they were two and a 
half months old did Dr. McLaren see 
the anemic, emaciated babies. 

While examining the isthmus of flesh 
that joined their abdomens, he found 
that the linking bowels could be forced 
into either body—“leaving nothing but 
skin and the bar of sternal [breastbone | 
cartilage between the fingers.” He rec- 
ommended an operation. 

Last May 27 the babies were taken to 
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Selda Alsleben, unattached Siamese twin 


a hospital, fed, and fondled for three 
weeks to increase their strength. Then: 
“The stronger twin was anesthetized 
first, in the hope that the other would 
also go under; but after ten minutes 
. .. no obvious effect could be observed 
on the second twin, and she had to be 
separately anesthetized. The operation 
presented no great difficulty. 


“The incision was made vertically 
through the middle of the junction, and 
on opening the peritoneum [abdominal 
cavity lining] it was observed that 
there was a vertically placed . . . par- 
tition in the upper half with a ‘foramen’ 
[perforation] at the lower part, through 
which bowel from one or the other 
could easily pass... 


“As soon as separation had been ef- 
fected ... each wound was sutured up 
vertically in turn. No attempt was 
made to trim the projecting cut edges 
of the sterna [breastbones] or the skin. 
... [They] have straightened out since 
the operation; this makes the bulge of 
the abdominal wall in this area less 
obvious . . . There is still probability, 
of course, that they will develop large 
umbilical hernias later.” 
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RABIES: Paul de Kruif Exposes 
A Tragedy Bound With Red Tape 


In the November issue of Coronet, 
Esquire’s pint-sized brother, Dr. Paul 
de Kruif'muckraked a Chicago rabies 
case that finally ended last week in a 
Civil Service Commission decision. 


Srory: Six months ago, 4-year-old 
Anthony Scharf Jr., son of a Chicago 
postman, was playing in front of his 
modest Oakley Avenue home. A rabid 
Spitz dog, drooling bits of foam, 
charged down the street. He jumped 
on the youngster and started clawing 
and biting. 

Screaming, the child was carried in- 
to the house. Under his eye was a deep 
gash. Lesser wounds scarred his arms 
and legs. Almost immediately he was 
bundled off to St. Bernard’s Hospital 
where the scratches and bites were 
cauterized. After examining the dog, 
the Health Department notified the 
boy’s parents that a series of 21 rabies 
inoculations should start at once. 

Delay after delay piled up. Health 
Department officials demanded $18.75 
for the treatments. Anthony’s grand- 
mother, who was taking care of him, 
had only $10. So the case was referred 
to the Bureau of Public Welfare. There 
a social worker, Ruth Coleman, ruled it 
was either a charity case or it wasn’t; 
that treatment should cost the full 
$18.75 or nothing; and if it were to 
cost nothing, an investigation would 
have to be made. These and other bu- 
reaucratic technicalities ate up two 
days before the youngster got the first 
inoculation. 

Thirty-five days later—when the 
period of incubation of the rabies virus 
was nearly over—the youngster awak- 
ened his mother at 4:45 in the morning. 
He was crying and shaking. He wanted 
some water. His hand shook frighten- 
ingly as he tried to drink. That evening 
at 8:40 Anthony Scharf Jr. died of 
hydrophobia. 


HEARING: Dr. de Kruif’s story barely 
hit newsstands when the Cook County 
Civil Service Commission exhumed 
charges against Miss Coleman. Oct. 29 
the County Bureau of Public Welfare 
suspended her. A fortnight ago a pub- 
lic hearing aired charges that her neg- 
ligence “seriously lessened” Anthony 
Scharf’s chances for recovery. 

A weeping mother and grandmother 
sobbed a tragic tale of simple people 
involved in a mesh of technicalities. “I 
told Miss Coleman,” the mother testi- 
fied, “to give my boy the shots and 
we would have the money there in a 
day or two. I begged her.. .” 

The social worker, backed by her 
immediate superior, Joseph L. Moss, 
bureau director, defended herself: 

“I telephoned the boy’s mother sev- 
eral times. After the first conversa- 
tion she said she would have the fam- 
ily doctor take care of him. I told her 
the treatment was of the utmost im- 
portance. Next day the grandmother 
and the boy came back. I was horrified 
to find he hadn’t had treatment. I 
called the mother again. She seemed 
quite put out and said the boy’s grand- 
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mother should answer my questions. . .” 

Last week Miss Coleman’s defense 
won the legal tilt as the commission 
held her not guilty of “wrongful treat- 
ment of the public.” Evidence showed 
that the Scharf family was not en- 
titled to free serum under Illinois laws 
and was financially able to pay the 
required $18.75. 

“It is therefore the order of the 
commission that . Ruth Coleman 
be reinstated to the position as assist- 
ant director of the Public Welfare Bu- 
reau of Cook County.” 


PHILOSOPHERS: Snakes, Atoms, 
Magnets Draw Sages to Meeting 


“For the promotion of useful knowl- 
edge,” Benjamin Franklin in 1727 
founded the American Philosophical 
Society. At their Autumn meeting in 
Philadelphia last week, members of the 
ancient society considered several new 
items of useful knowledge. Three of 
them: 


MacnetTs: The huge electromagnets 
that pick up scrap metal in junk yards, 
manufacture electric current, and shoot 
out broadcast waves are apt to weigh 
as much as a small locomotive. The 
giant used in the University of Cali- 
fornia’s atom-smashing machine tilts 
the scales at 85 tons. 

Such bulk may be unnecessary in 
the future. Prof. Francis Bitter, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology re- 
searcher, showed the Philadelphia as- 
semblage a new magnet he had invented. 
No larger than a large, flat, salmon tin, 
it is the most powerful yet devised. 

The new magnetic David has a rated 
capacity of 120,000 Gauss units (stand- 
ard measure of intensity of a magnetic 
field). It is three times as powerful as 
California’s atom-smashing magnet and 
50,000 times as powerful as the earth’s 
field. The new device gets its power 
from a small water-cooled coil through 
which courses a 12,000-ampere current. 


SNAKE Eyes: Few living creatures 
have sensory organs as keenly tuned as 
those of snakes. Investigating New 
World vipers, Dr. G. Kingsley Noble of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory detected a new set of organs 
hitherto unknown. 

Taking potato-chip slices out of the 
concave pocks on either side of the 
vipers’ faces, he slid them under a mi- 
croscope. They were, he found, packed 
with the nerves and blood vessels 
always present in organs of sense. 
Suspecting they were heat detectors, 
he devised ingenious experiments to 
test his theory. 

First he removed the tongue of an 
experimental snake—an organ long 
ago found to contain odor detectors, 
helpful in locating prey. Then he blind- 
folded the reptile and in other ways 
shut off other sensory faculties, leav- 
ing only the pocks operable. 

Next Dr. Noble put rats in a re- 
frigerator and chilled them. When 
these ran in front of the snake they 
were unmolested. When their unre- 
frigerated brothers scampered in front 
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“Took the N.1L.A. course at 
eighteen. Today at twen- 
ty Ewe am Assistant East- 
ern Advertising Manager 
of The Billboard, and ed- 
itor of Ad-vents. Have 
ust sold a story to Famous 
tective Cases for $185. 
So as an ad man and au- 
thor permit me to say, ‘If 
you want to write wT copy 
or fiction, try N.1.A.’” 
Joseph G. Csida, Jr., 
3063 Williamsbridge Road, 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


Ge: many people with the “germ” of writ- 
ing in them simply cant get started. 
They suffer from inertia. Or they set up 
imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 


Many are convinced the field is confined 
to persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of com- 
mercial writing is done by so-called “un- 
knowns.” Not only do these thousands of 
men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on business 
affairs, social matters, domestic science, etc., 
as well. 

_Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week thousands of checks for $25, $50 
and $100 go out to writers whose latent 
ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the 

way to learn to write is by writing! News- 
paper copy-desk editors waste no time on 
theories or ancient cle assics. The story is the 
thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a_ training 
that turns out more successful authors than 
any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on the 
Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own 
time. And upon the very same kind of 
actual assignments given daily to metro- 
politan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles ot 
model authors. 





Each week your work is analyzed con- 
Structively by practical newspaper men. 
Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctize style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain 
the “professional” touch that gets your ma- 
terial iccepted by editors. Above all, you 
can see constant progress week by week as 
your faults are corrected and your writing 
ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for 


writing. It will analyze your powers of ob- 
servation, your imagination and dramatic 
instinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There 
is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the 


coupon below today. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, N-w York, N. Y. 






Ss eecesssesessssaesssssessag 
New: paper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New Yor, N. ¥. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

ebout writing for profit, as promised in News-Week, 
December 5. 


Miss 
Mrs, } ctrreseeeseseeseeseessssssnnnnnnnnnnennensnsnssssssseeeeeee 
Mr. 

Address 





(All correspondence confidential. 
eall on you.) 
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No salesman will 
: 84L596 

















































































Awaits You at Sunny 


Douglas 


Drenched in sunshine by day, and stardust by 
night —rich in scenic beauty, steeped in historic 
lore—Douglas offers all things to all people. Here 
you may bask in a dry, healthful climate...indulge 
to your heart's content in every kind of outdoor 
sport, particularly golf, on af excellent new all- 
grass course...visit modern guest ranches or 
old-time cattle ranches...shop in metropolitan 
stores...send your children to fine schools. Only a 
stone's throw from the city, one finds the glamor- 
ous romance of the Real West...just across the 
street, the thrilling intrigue of Old World Mexico. 
Come to Douglas for adventure and 

recreation, relaxation and rest—and for 
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unbounded Western hospitality! 


Come via Rock Island—Southern Pacific, American _ 
Airways or Broadway of America (Highway 80). -_ 


11 D BORDER STREET, DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 
Please send me complete information and attractive booklet! 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


On the Mexican Burden \ 











TRAVEL THE 


WIDE WORLD 
OVER 


... And you'll find the 
same essentials for perfect 
hotel living: Homelike 
Atmosphere, Continental 
Service, Distinguished 
Cuisine, Convenient Lo- 
cation.* All are features 
of The Barclay—as well 
as reasonable rates: single 
rooms, $5, $6 and $7; 
double, $8, $9, $10; par- 
lor suites with serving 


pantry $12 and $15. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 East 48th St., New York 


*Only a step from Grand Cen- 
tral Station — near shops, 
theatres and mid-town busi- 
ness center. 


George W. Lindholm, Mer. 
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of the viper he struck with deadly 
accuracy. 


ATrom SMASHER: The world’s most 
potent atom smasher was built at the 
University of California by young Dr. 
Ernest O. Lawrence. His atomic merry- 
go-round—the ‘“cyclotron’—whirls at- 
om-smashing energy bullets until they 
achieve furious energy. He achieves 
this by giving them an extra push with 
each revolution. The cumulative effect 
of these pushes is the millions of volts 
of energy they must have to tear into 
the hearts of atoms. 


Drs. Jesse W. Beams and Leland B. 
Snoddy of the University of Virginia 
last week reported another energy 
howitzer, using approximately the same 
principle. They divided a 15-foot glass 
vacuum into compartments with elec- 
trical fields flowing at different speeds. 
A proton—heart of a hydrogen atom— 
introduced at one end is given added 
acceleration in each section. It emerges 
from the present tube at 2,000,000 volts. 
Extra sections will add extra energy, 
giving man another tool with which to 
pry inside nature’s tightest bundle of 
matter. 


ANTHROPOLOGY : Ancient Heads 
Piece Out the History of Man 


From ancient caves and remote sites 
anthropologists have dug enough skel- 
etal remains to sketch a rough picture 
of the rise of man on earth. Revealing 
segments of the outline were supplied 
by the dusty “Neanderthal” skulls 
found last century at Duesseldorf, Ger- 
many. Others discovered later at Pilt- 
down in England, Trinil in Java, and 
Broken Hill Mine in Northern Rhodesia 
helped round out the portrait. 


The most notable discovery of recent 
years was made Dec. 2, 1929, when W. 
C. Pei, anthropologist associated with 
the Geological Survey of China, found 
the skull of Sinanthropus Pekingensis 
in a cave 40 miles southwest of Peiping. 


This apelike grandfather of the hu- 
man race was one of the most ancient 
men ever found—estimated at from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 years old. He lived 
in communities with his friends and 
probably ate his enemies, saving their 
skulls as trophies of combat. 


His discovery spurred Rockefeller 
Foundation diggers to new efforts. Last 
week Prof. Franz Weidenreich, director 
of excavations in China, announced new 
finds. 


On the same site that yielded the 
“Peking Man,” workers uncovered two 
brain pans that may antedate him by 
several generations. Found a scant two 
feet apart, the male and female skulls 
are among the most complete ever un- 
earthed. From facial contours and 
brain size, anthropologists will probably 
be able to determine the intellectual 
limits of Sinanthropus Pekingensis. 


Announcing the discovery, Professor 
Weidenreich said that science now had 
evidence of a continuous line of evolu- 
tion through the Sinanthropus and Ne- 
anderthal stages to present man. 
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BIOGRAPHY: Proving That an 
Angel Is Sometimes a Trial 


Fighting Angel. By Pearl 8. Buck. 
802 pages. 88,200 words. John Day, 
New York. $2.50. 

He didn’t seem to be of this world. 
Even his closest followers felt that An- 
drew walked with God. His family felt 
it, too, sometimes with a trace of bit- 
terness. Wife, children—all of them 
were incidents to the Work. 

The Work kept him young for nearly 
80 years. So many Chinese souls to be 
saved, and only Andrew to save them! 
The struggle so obsessed him that he 
even neglected the salvation of his own 
household. Not until his wife lay dying 
did he attempt to assure himself that 
her soul was sound. Then it was too 
late. “You go along and save your 
heathen!” she told him sharply. 

He never mentioned Carie’s name 
again as long as he lived unless a di- 
rect question were asked of him, and 
no one could tell if he grieved. And he 
never once visited her grave. But some- 
thing broke in him, some strength of 
stubbornness. There was no one at 
home to contradict him, praise him, 
blame and scold him into energy. The 
house was very still with only one 
daughter left... 

The daughter was Pearl Buck. In 
this biography of her missionary father 
she presents a companion volume to 
“The Exile” which portrays her moth- 
er. The same sympathy and wisdom 
pervades “Fighting Angel.” But An- 
drew’s portrait is sharper and clearer 
because the artist is now more critical. 
It is difficult to lavish love on an angel. 

He was a spare, big-boned man with 
a@ jutting jaw and the clear blue eyes 
of a child. For half a century he trod 
the dusty roads and cobblestones of re- 
mote villages and market towns. Some- 
times the women flung jokes after his 
ungainly, striding figure. When that 
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happened he smiled a little painfully. 
But in the end they came to admire his 
single-hearted devotion to the foreign 
god and to greet him affectionately as 
their Old Teacher. 

Anybody could see he was a good 
man. He would give away his coat if 
someone needed it. He sat for hours 
beside the sick and the dying. Who 
could object if he laid up merit for 
himself in heaven by preaching of his 
god? Furthermore, this Jesus church 
might be a good thing. Are not all re- 
ligions good? So they humored him 
and listened patiently to his long ser- 
mons. 

He got along better with the Chinese 
than with the Presbyterian colleagues 
whose rules he flouted. Church officials 
were forever cautioning him about the 
converts he made in such numbers. 
Andrew never could believe any evil of 
his flock, even though impartial inves- 
tigators noted greed and rascality. 
“God will purge them out,” was his re- 
ply to such criticism. 

The critics were not always impar- 
tial. Jealousy and spite seem to have 
motivated clerical authorities almost 
as often as righteousness. Mrs. Buck, 
whose censure of church personnel 
three years ago precipitated a row 
which forced her off the foreign mis- 
sions board, has given Presbyterians 
new paragraphs to ponder. 

But there is no malice in these de- 
scriptions of unpleasant divines. Nom- 
inal superiors could not long irritate 
Andrew. Like his family, they enter 
only as necessary background to a fine 
and enduring portrait of a giant whose 
only acknowledged superior was God. 


NOVEL: Calmer Shadows a Slum 
Family Through One Full Night 


Few people would be more perturbed 
than Edgar Calmer at having his novel 
compared with the work of Booth Tar- 
kington. A young newspaper man, a 
contributor to the old Left Bank tran- 
sition, a man on familiar literary terms 
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David Lloyd George, still provoking 
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with lechery and lesbianism, Calmer has 
been accorded the accolade for his mod- 
ern, clean-picked prose by its godfather, 
Ernest Hemingway. Yet under the 
streamlined body of When Night De- 
scends (342 pages, 88,600 words. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50), 
many a reader will discern the stand- 
ard chassis of “Alice Adams.” 

The similarity is one not of plot or 
setting, but of attack and effect. Tar- 
kington, turning from Penrod’s well-to- 
do front yard, sallied over the railroad 
tracks to see how the pinching poor 
were making out. He came back with 
a fine tour de force which made the 
Adamses entertainingly plausible but 
never quite convincing. 

Calmer left the high-school scenes 
which he knew intimately (and por- 
trayed well in “Beyond the Street”), 
and ventured briefly into New York’s 
slums. He returned with a study of the 
Dogan family that is a fine achieve- 
ment in quick, vicarious experience but 
which is more realistic than real. 

At no moment does “When Night 
Descends” becomes life, and this iseas 
much because of, as despite, Calmer’s 
considerable talents: accurate earseand 
eyes, and technical virtuosity. Varia- 
tion of form accentuates the reader’s 
initial awareness that he, like Calmer, is 
outside the scene, eavesdropping, rather 
than inside, experiencing. So, too, with 
the very brilliance of observation, as in 
such passages as Gert’s resume of a 
movie: “‘That one where she killed her 
husband and had a go to prison and 
years later when she was workin’ in a 
gambling joint her own daughter come 
in and started gambling and losing and 
she had a play against her own daughter 
and she couldn’ tell her she was her own 
mother, remember?” 

But if “When Night Descends” fails 
as creative fiction, it succeeds thump- 
ingly as entertainment. The interlard- 
ed vignettes of hoboes, perverts, kids, 
lovers, and drunks are sharp, effective 
flashes. From the time Tom Dogan, on 
relief, wins a raffle, through the night 
in which he and his kids go their sep- 
arate ways to spend the prize money, 
the narrative, told mostly in dialogue, 
never slows down long enough to be dull. 

Tom gets soused; Bud encounters a 
Marxist and a burlesque show; Ray 
falls for a young doctor who picks her 
up at the Mall, while the bedridden 
mother explores at home her dim-lit 
radio world. Into all these restless ad- 
ventures, Calmer’s economical style 
and gentle sense of caricature inject 
an energy and humor that holds—even 
if it doesn’t transport—the reader to 
the end. 

* 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


War Memoirs of David Lloyd George. 
1917-18. 453 pages, 160,000 words. II- 
lustrations, index. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $3. In this fifth volume, the war- 
time Prime Minister is as interesting 
and provocative as ever. His numer- 
ous victims include General Pershing, 
who resisted the brigading of American 
troops with Allied divisions; American 
efficiency, says the British statesman, 
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ees An advertisement about Gump's 


TIBETAN BUDDHA: 
Predestined gift in jewel jade 





Over Mongolian plateaus and Tibetan 
areas spread Buddhism in the seventh 
century. High-cheeked natives, cleaving 
to Buddhist teaching, added reincarna- 
tion to its thought, became the world’s 


most religious nation. 


Gift to the favored 


Chinese sculptors in jade esteemed 
Tibet’s Buddha, his five-tier crown, his 
necklace, and constricted waist. They 
fashioned his image, 114 inches high, in 
translucent camellia leaf green jade. 
Amazing specimens of a rare craft, eight 
of these figures are now at Gump’s, west- 
ern temple of the world’s arts. Here, 
where astute gift-givers and connoisseurs 
seek discoveries, they rest, predestined 
as the rarest Christmas gift to favored 
art-lovers; a check for $100.00 brings pre- 
paid delivery to any United States mailing 
point. 

Such rarities make Gump’s in San Fran- 
cisco western portal to the arts, for here 
are gathered in fascinating array collec- 
tions of rare jades, bronzes, porcelains, 
textiles, Cambodian sculptures, and other 
antiquities to charm the visitor to San 
Francisco. Here, too, for the sybarite, are 
brilliant modern creations, accessories to 
graceful living. 


Inquiries given prompt, careful attention. 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU . . VISIT 


GUINP'S 


Collections of Orientals oh | Jartees Antiques 
ag ae Avenue 
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PERSONALITY 


how to improve it 


@ You rise or fall on your personality. It plays a greater 
part in success than knowledge. 

@ Personality is largely built by habits. And only as you 
duiprove your habits can you improve your personality. 
@ You can make YOUR petpenality a greater asset — 
“The Barteau Daily Chee! On Personal Habits’. It 
shows the habits which make a bad impression on others . . 
habits which arouse antagonism and opposition . . . habits 
which handicap progress. It acts as an automatic censor of 
such habits, and shows the progress of your improvement. 

@ The Barteau Daily Check-Up, for 26 weeks use, costs 
only $1.50 per set. Start the New Year with it! Send check 
or money order TODAY for YOUR set. (Postage extra on 
C.0.D. orders.) 


A copy of The Borteau| BAR TEAU 


PERSONAL ANALYSIS 


Self Analysis Chart 
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failed to supply the Allied armies with 
a single field gun or a single tank. 
Readers won’t agree with all of his 
statements but they’ll find the book ab- 
sorbing. 


Not So Deep as a Well. By Dorothy 
Parker. 202 pages. Viking, New York. 
$2.50. The specialist in poetic violence 
collects her acidulous verse into one 
brilliant*volume, with a few nasty new 
ones thrown in. 


‘A New American History. By W. E. 
Woodward. 875 pages, 340,600 words. 
Index. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$4. This frank, engaging, and shrewd 
textbook isn’t likely to get much sup- 
port from Bourbonic boards of educa- 
tion, but it should have the progressive 
schoolmasters on their feet huzzahing. 


Laughing Gas. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
303 pages, 71,600 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. Another cream 
puff whipped up by the master chef, 
garnished with daft dialogue and a 
soupcon of insanity. 

St. Helena. By Octave Aubry. 578 
pages, 240,200 words. Bibliography. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $5. To offset 
his cloud of footnotes documenting this 
thorough account of Bonaparte’s au- 
tumnal days, Aubry has adopted a fal- 
setto rhetorical style which has neither 
humor nor precision, and retains only 
la gloire. 


Portraits and Self-Portraits. Edited 
by Georges Schreiber. 175 pages, 5,400 
words. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. $2.75. One and two-page auto- 
biographies by forty of the world’s 
literary big shots, from Thomas Mann 
and Ernest Hemingway to Andre Gide 
and Luigi Pirandello. Some of these 
are routine jacket-teasers, but many 
are succinctly revealing and quite a 
few are eloquent. Schreiber’s accom- 
panying sketches alone are worth the 
price. 


Return to Malaya. By R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart. 369 pages, 101,600 words. 
Putnam, New York. $3. Those who 
flick over the pages of this travelogue 
of the Dutch East Indies with the fond 
anticipation of repeating the experience 
of “British Agent” and “Retreat from 
Glory,” are going to be pained. Before, 
Lockhart hobnobbed with Kerensky 
and Benes, saw military and diplomatic 
war; now, he meets only a few obscure 
Colonial sahibs and some mute, inglo- 
rious Malays. 


Jill Somerset. By Alec Waugh. 316 
pages, 185,900 words. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2.50. Though there’s 
some good clean fun in this British 
novel, most of it reads like an illus- 
trated essay on what the younger gen- 
eration is up against, what with fas- 
cism, communism, free love, and all. 


Biography of a Family. By Milton 
Waldman. 258 pages, 82,900 words. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3. This 
stands with Sackville-West’s “Joan of 
Arc” as the best of the year’s re-crea- 
tions of times past. Waldman, in strong 
prose, sets down the violent narrative 
of Catherine de Medici and the children 
for whom she bathed France in Hugue- 
not gore. 
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CONTROVERSY: Pope’s Crusade 
Raises Protestants’ Suspicion. 


For many years successive Popes 
have warned the faithful against “God- 
less” communism. Seven weeks ago 
Pius XI went a step further by inviting 
“all persons and governments of good 
will’’—Protestant as well as Catholic— 
to join in a holy crusade against Com- 
munistic activities. 

Last week two American Protestant 
publications questioned the purity of 
the Holy Father’s motives. 

Under -the title “Shall Protestants 
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Bishop Noll: His request called ‘sordid’ 


Accept the Pope’s Invitation?” The 
Christian Century, widely circulated 
undenominational weekly, examines the 
“political and social objectives the Vati- 
can wishes to attain by concentrating 
its attack on communism.” 

The Chicago publication declares: 
“The Roman Catholic fight against 
communism, as it is developing, is a 
campaign: first, for the power and 
privileges of the Roman Catholic 
Church; second, for a Fascist type of 
political and social structure; third, 
against freedom of opinion and speech; 
fourth, for an alliance of business with 
religion and the sanctification of the 
economic status quo.” 

The editors charge: that Spain ‘“fur- 
nishes the occasioneand the impetus for 
the crusade”; that “high Catholic ec- 
clesiastics” portray the Spanish conflict 
as “a contest between chivalrous and 
knightly soldiers of the cross on one 
side and a barbaric mob of baby-butch- 
ering, nun-raping atheistic Communists 
on the other”; that the Pope isn’t really 
concerned with the people of Spain but 
with the “vested interest of the Church’”’ 
in Spain; and that Protestants are be- 
ing invited to help “pull the Catholic 
Church’s chestnuts out of the Spanish 
fine. 5 3°" 

The editorial maintains that “the 
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Vatican is a friend of fascism” and in- 
debted to Mussolini for “temporal sov- 
ereignty ... increased income from 
public funds for the support of its 
churches,” and for a recent favor not 
yet generally known—“the exclusion of 
all non-Catholic missionaries from the 
newly conquered province of Ethiopia.” 

Repudiating both communism and 
fascism, the weekly says that while the 
Protestant world does not like the 
Pope’s enemy “it likes his friends no 
better. The ax and rods that he blesses 
are as red with blood as the flag with 
the hammer and sickle that he curses.” 

Coming closer home, the Christian 
Century touches on the Church’s anti- 
communism campaign in this country. 
It,cites the words of Mgr. John F. Noll, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind., when he 
invited Protestants to join in the bat- 
tle: “Now is the time for business and 
the Church to stick together in the 
common fight.” 

This statement, claims the magazine, 
reveals “the sordid motive . . . to whip 
up the enthusiasm of the affluent and 
the pious for the joining of God and 
Mammon in unholy alliance.’” 


TIRADE: The Christian Century’s on- 
slaught pales beside that of the Rev. 
Dr. Harry F. Ward, Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, and a secretary of the 


Methodist Federation for Social Service. | 


In the federation’s November bulletin, 
Dr. Ward declares “the issue is not re- 
ligion and anti-religion” but “fascism 
or democratic government,” the Pope’s 


anticommunism crusade only a smoke | 


screen for Fascist activity. 

He charges that one of the reasons 
for Cardinal Pacelli’s suddenly arranged 
visit to the United States was to enable 
the Papal Secretary of State “to find 
out what support for the campaign 
could be secured here, politically and 
religiously . . . The Vatican is one of 
the international triumvirate lined up 
to destroy democratic government and 
restore autocracy.” 

Leading Catholic editors, ignoring 
the Christian Century article, turned 
all their guns on Dr. Ward, whose radi- 
calism has often caused disputes within 
his own denomination. 

Father Francis X. Talbot, S.J., editor 
of the Jesuit weekly, America, tagged 
the Methodist minister’s charges “ludi- 
crous in their arrogance.” Patrick F. 
Scanlan, managing editor of The Brook- 
lyn Tablet, compared it to a “Ku Klux 
tirade,” and defended the Catholic 
Church as “the mother of modern de- 
mocracy.” The New York Catholic 
News ridiculed Dr. Ward’s “‘wild imag- 
inings . . . that the Catholic Church 
must always be regarded as a menace.” 


Though The Commonweal gave most 
space to a reply—citing a statement of 
the American hierarchy upholding de- 
mocracy—it sought to minimize the 
effect of Dr. Ward’s accusations by 
pinning the Communistic label on him. 
It noted that he is “chairman of the 
American Committee against War and 
Fascism ... notoriously . . . dominated 
by Communists, and seems to be far 
more concerned in defending and, if 
possible, extending the worldwide revo- 
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lutionary interests of Soviet Russia 
than it is in working for peace, and 
protecting free institutions against dic- 
tatorial regimes.” 


REVIEW: New Magazine to Show 
Cultural Aspect of Religion 


Last week the Rev. Raymond C. 
Knox, chaplain of Columbia University, 
realized the religious editor’s dream 
with the first number of a quarterly 
whose circulation and finances he need 
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not worry over. Columbia pays the bills. 

Neither denominational nor doctrinal, 
The Review of Religion will treat re- 
ligion as “an aspect of world culture” 
—sample articles: “Christianity and 
Islam” by the late Carl H. Becker, 
former Prussian Minister of Education; 
“Religious Values of Contemporary 
Indian Nationalism” by Dr. Nicol Mac- 
nicol of Edinburgh. 

Two-thirds of the first issue of the 
$2-a-year periodical is devoted to Sook 
reviews. Designed for scholars, they 
will be tough reading for others. 
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Che Perfect 
Christmas Gift 


Its usefulness will last a lifetime. For practical, 
everyday information—for specialized study— 
for looking up things mentioned in newspaper, 
book, or magazine—everyone can turn to the 
NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER with the assurance 
that he will find his needs completely filled by 
207 of the world’s greatest authorities. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.., Publishers 
DEPT. 693 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A New Creation 
The Supreme Authority 


OMPLETE and satisfying answers to ques- 

tions on any subject which interests you— 
law, business, manufacturing, engineering, 
medicine, chemistry, bacteriology, astronomy, 
aviation, radio, sound pictures, gems, coins, 
birds, insects, plants, color, and hundreds of 
thousands of other topics. 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK: 
“THROUGH WONDERLAND 
WITH WEBSTER" 


Get your free copy of this fascinating picture 
booklet which shows you many more aston- 
ishing marvels. Then see the only genuine 
Merriam-Webster at your bookstore. The cir- 
cular trade-mark identifies it. The most com- 
prehensive and thorough single volume of 
information ever published! 
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MUSIC: ©. Galli-Curci’ Comeback 
Disappoints Most Old-Timers 


. When Amelita Galli-Curci made her 
New York debut in 1918, critics crack- 
led with superlatives and the audience 
cheered itself hoarse. Geraldine Farrar, 
Frances Alda, and Walter Damrosch 
were among the 3,300 who stamped 
and. shouted for twenty minutes in 
Hammerstein’s Lexington Opera House. 
In the street 1,000 others struggled 
with police and firemen in vain en- 
deavor to hear the finest coloratura 
soprano since Adelina. Patti. New 
York merely improved upon what Chi- 
cago had done at Galli-Curci’s first 
American appearance two years before. 

The triumphs brought the world to 
her feet and she kept it there pretty 
well until 1930. Then it was no longer 
possible to hide the fact that an en- 
croaching goiter was affecting her 
flutelike voice. The singer faced the 
threat squarely. She said she would 
have her “potato” removed and then 
the world would again be back at her 
feet. 

Last year in the Henrotin Hospital, 
Chicago, she sang, ‘ohed,’ and ‘ahed,’ 
testing her voice while specialists cut 
out the growth. She has since been 
living quietly in Beverly Hills, Cailif., 
training for a comeback. In September 
she announced that she had an entirely 
new voice, greater in volume and deep- 
er in tone—in fact, a dramatic soprano. 

Last week in Chicago, the prima 
donna staged her comeback as Mimi in 
“La Boheme.” An embarrassed but 
sympathetic audience gave her a five- 
minute standing ovation, and recalled 
‘her fourteen times after the perform- 
ance. But knowing old-timers, who no- 
ticed she had gained 15 pounds, missed 
the miraculous trills and the volume 
they had once admired. Although she 
had improved as an actress, her voice 


‘A, T. & T.—by Karl Metzler of Baltimore 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Galli-Curci tried her new voice 


was shaky dnd strained in the upper 
register. One critic dismissed the per- 
formance as “pathetic.’’ Another wrote: 
“I suffer perhaps more than she.” 


@ 
ART: American Show 


Simultaneously in 30 Cities 


Artists 


Thirty cities this week welcomed 
identical exhibits of American talent, 
a sort of challenge to the recent influx 
of French art. Cezanne and Gauguin 
shows in Toledo, Degas in Philadelphia, 
and practically every French modern 
in New York had given the season a 
lopsided aspect. The American Artists’ 
Congress offered an antidote: a nation- 
wide exhibition of prints entitled “Amer- 
ica: Today.” 

It was a good idea, although civic 
pride and splendor took a drubbing in 
the process. The collection of native 
scenes was sadly lacking in a spread- 
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eagle spirit..Here were daubs:af‘drought 
and desolation: gaunt’ workers, city 
slums, farms abandoned.to erosion— 
and “art.” , 

In spite of its.well-packed gloom, the 
exhibit warranted- and~ got attention. 
In four cities—New York, - Chicago, 
Kansas City, and San Francisco—news- 
reel camera men took shots to preserve 
for posterity a tolerant. public’s reac- 
tion. In order to see art’s conception 
of their own familiar sights, towns as 
small as Marion, Iowa;‘and Hilton Vil- 
lage, Va., paid the expensé-covering 
subscription fee. 

This exhibit of America’s sprawling 
scene has no particular aims except to 
show how much a part of Contemporary 
life the artist has become—and, of 
course, to sell prints; prices range from 
$1 to $20. More than 1,000 invitations 
to show were sent out, and half of this 
number responded. From their work 
the jury selected ‘America: Today.” 
Among the chosen 100 are such out- 
standing artists as George ‘ Biddle, 
Rockwell Kent, William Gropper, and 
Doris Lee. 

The chain-store method of displaying 
prints on a national scale was another 
step forward for the young American 
Artists’ Congress. Founded last Feb- 
ruary to help the artist become a so- 
cial factor in his community, the group 
has expanded to 570 members, raised 
$1,050 for the Loyalist Red Cross in 
Spain, and arranged a traveling ex- 
hibit against war and fascism, now 
successfully showing in Chicago. 


BIRDS: From Rolling Mill to Art, 
A Quick Step for Richard E. Bishop 


Richard E. Bishop took up art rather 
late in life. In 1920, a 33-year-old 
superintendent of a Pennsylvania roll- 
ing mill, he ran across some discarded 
wedding-announcement plates and de- 
cided to make an etching. With an 
old phonograph needle he scratched 
away at the subject never far from his 
mind: birds. 

Since that casual beginning he has 
become an cutstanding authority on 
wild life, one of the few artists who 
can accurately picture a bird on the 
wing. He collects specimens for the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Science and last year designed the 
Federal duck bill stamp which must 
appear on every license for shooting 
migratory waterfowl. 

This week under the title, “Bishop’s 
Birds” ($15), J. B. Lippincott pub- 
lished a collection of his work since 
1924. The 73 etchings show birds from 
Scotland to Midwest America, flying, 
pitching, diving, everything a fowl 
might do in the lonely stretches it in- 
habits. Short notes explain tricks and 
idiosyncrasies—black ducks take off 
from the water with a 10-foot leap; a 
startled teal flies at a hunter’s head; 
Canada geese, flying in V formation, 
put the oldest and toughest gander in 
the lead. 

Bishop does not depend entirely on 
the naked eye for facts. In his Phila- 
delphia home he studies thousands of 
reels of motion-picture films showing 
birds in action. 
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ONE SHOT is Guaranteed to Protect Your 


Car against Freeze-up and Rust ALL WINTER 
LONG ...There are about 50 brands of anti-freeze on 
the market with an alcohol base, but sold under differ- 
ent names. Before you buy any anti-freeze, ask your 
dealer, ““How much alcohol does this contain?” + For 
alcohol, no matter how it is treated, or what it is called, 
eae 7 ay will boil off. Eveready Prestone 


_ contains no alcohol. 
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No more going back for more anti-freeze. 
Thousands who began with boil-away 
anti-freezes got tired of this last season, 
bought Eveready Prestone after January 
first, after wasting money on protection 
that wouldn’t stick. 


540,000 cars froze up last winter. (Official 


statistics.) Thousands who thought they 
were protected were mystified, then indig- 
nant, then bought Eveready Prestone. 
This winter they will save money by 
avoiding boil-away anti-freeze. 


Rust-clogged cooling systems cost mil- 
lions every year, ruin fine motors through 
overheating, burned valves, warped motor 
blocks, cylinder seepage, seized pistons 
and bearings. Eveready Prestone users 
side-step these troubles. 


The words “Eveready Prestone” are the trade mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 











